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Editorial. 


EREA COLLEGE is situated in Kentucky, and is 
devoted to the education of both white and black 
men. It was founded by John G. Fee and others 
in order to furnish a thorough education at the 
least possible expense to all persons of good 

moral character. No sectarian test has been applied in 
the choice of teachers. As stated in the constitution, the 
college has been under ‘‘an influence strictly Christian, 
and as such opposed to sectarianism, slayeholding, 
caste, and every other wrong institution and practice.’ 
There are now in the college working happily together 
803 white and 174 colored students, but a bill has been 
introduced in the legislature of Kentucky forbidding 
all such association of white and colored people. It 
probably will not pass; but, if it should, it will break up 
the work carried on with such ability and fidelity for 
so many years. This is not on account of any scandal 
in the college, for each race has its own distinct social 
life and the utmost good feeling prevails. This is an 
attempt to further a movement going on elsewhere in 
the South to put the negro in what is called ‘‘his proper 
place.”’ It will fail, and it ought to fail, because it is 
an attempt to break up an experiment hopefully made 
in a good spirit. 
wt 

THE city of Baltimore has suffered from one of the 
most disastrous fires in this country. We supposed that 
since the great fires in Chicago and Boston we had learned 
some lessons concerning fire-proof building and protec- 
tion from danger. Apparently, all that we have learned 
is useful only in protecting buildings from small fires 
originating within themselves. There is apparently 
no such thing as a fire-proof building which can with- 
stand the great heat caused by a large conflagration! 
Buildings in such cases do not merely burn: they ex- 
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plode, they crumble, they melt, they fall to pieces be- 
fore they have time to burn. Happily, in Baltimore 
the loss is almost wholly one of money and scarcely at 
all of human life. Some of the money losses will be so 
distributed that they will not cause individual suffer- 
ing. The insurance companies are conducted with a 
view to such losses, and take their chances according 
to well-known risks. The hardship comes in the” 
where men past middle life have lost tH@ir business 
their property, and can never regain their standing in 
the business world. Often in such cases the suffering 
is intense. The city will be rebuilt, but they will not 
be among the builders. The community at large will re- 
joice in a city more beautiful than before, but they must 
retire and look on while others reap the rewards for 
which they have honestly toiled. There are some les- 
sons to be learned, but only they who are expert will 
be able to draw the right conclusions and frame new 
rules for the protection of our great cities which we 
now see lie almost defenceless before the combination 
of a fire well started and a resistless wind. 


ad 


THe Channing Club (Unitarian) of Boston will unite 
with the Congregational (orthodox) Club in Tremont 
Temple on the evening of Washington’s Birthday. Ly- 
man Abbott, D.D., and Rev. Edward A. Horton will 
speak on Patriotism. This event is another sign that 
the old and bitter antagonism is passing. Fifty years 
ago the two branches of the Congregational Church 
in Boston were engaged in controversy. Neither party 
conquered, no one surrendered. Gradually the tumult 
of battle ceased, the world moved along, both denomi- 
nations moved along with it, and have at last come out 
into a large place where the old controversy seems futile 
and useless. There is not the slightest indication in the 
city of Boston that any church is intending to go out of 
existence or merge itself in any plan of reunion. Even 
our orthodox brethren are beginning to admit that it 
would be a misfortune to our common cause if the Uni- 
tarian fellowship should disband and give up the ad- 
vantage it now has as a free agent of thetruth. The 
chasm of ill-will, of contention and angry controversy, 
will soon be closed, let us hope, forever. The one way 
to reach that desirable end of action is to come together 
in brotherly love wherever the opportunity offers; and 
where better can it meet than under the American flag, 
in memory of George Washington? 


ra 


THE question has been raised in the Presbyterian 
Church about the selling of books which contain things 
not in accordance with what is held to be sound doctrine. 
The Jnterror takes the controversy lightly, and retorts 
upon some of the criticisms as follows: ‘‘Speaking of 
church publishing boards that sell books which the or- 
thodox ought never to be caught reading, why has no- 
body yet fallen foul of the Southern Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication at Richmond, Va., for its last 
catalogue? ‘That innocent-looking but insidious pam- 
phlet carries heresy in its very bosom: why does nobody 
rise and cry, ‘Out upon it’? Therein are advertised 
books of Bible exposition by such unspeakable persons 
as Cheyne and Driver and the like of them: who will 
go into convulsions over this horror? If these things 
can be in the heart and stronghold of Calvinistic ortho- 
doxy,—at Richmond, Va.,—where indeed may the 
fearful flee to hide themselves away from the pursuit 
of these dire and threatening books that they don’t 
believe—or are afraid they might believe? And how 
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can Philadelphia be reclaimed, while Richmond is unable: 
to keep out or cast out the invading heretics? The men. 
who think that the truth and the Bible can’t care for 
themselves do certainly live in parlous times these days.” 


wt 


» THE Holy Father at Rome has by no means an easy 

sk: Whatever he may hold to be the truth concern- 
‘ing the infallihility of the Church and of himself as the 
mouth-piece of the Church, speaking ex cathedra, he 
knows himself to be a poor, fallible mortal, harassed 
by many doubts concerning the doctrine and_ policy 
made necessary by the exigencies of the time. He may 
hold that the faith once delivered to the saints is without 
variableness or shadow of turning; but that does not 
throw any light for him on the question what to do 
with the Abbé Loisy and the liberal movement in the 
Church of France. Leo XIII. did not see his way clear 
to the suppression of the higher criticism as represented 
by the Abbé. Pius X. has put his book on the Index; 
but he knows that will not prevent the reading of it by 
good Catholics, and that the liberal movement in France 
will go on. Meanwhile the French government claims 
the right to nominate bishops, to suppress monastic in- 
stitutions, and to promote the cause of secular education. 
Americanism, also, is in the air, and is none the less active 
because for the time its best exponents, Archbishop Ire- 
land and others, have consented to hold their peace in 
public. In the Philippines a vast schism has taken place, 
which opens a gulf wider and deeper than the contro- 
versy over the friars and their landed estates. 


ead 


In discussing the indifference of the laity to the 
Church, Sir Edward Russell makes the following remark- 
able statement concerning the workingmen of. Great 
Britain: ‘‘One is encountered casually on the threshold 
by the consciousness that when we use the word ‘lay- 
men’ and especially when we use the word ‘laity,’ 
we are not thinking of the mass of the community, and 
that, if we desire to think of the great body of the peo- 
ple—that is to say, the handiworkers—as laymen, we 
have to do so by set resolve. This is significant, though 
we may not be quite sure what it is significant of. The 
workmen of towns have never been normally interested 
in religion. The workmen in country districts may 
have observed religion more and may have regarded 
it somewhat in illness and at death; but most of them 
may truly be alleged to be indifferent to religion. Such 
as have been touched by it in any permanent way during 
life have been affected by religion in its Methodist forms.” 
This statement may have some bearing upon the oft-re- 
peated remark that the workingmen are losing their, 
interest in the Church. According to Sir Edward, they 
never had enough interest in the Church in England to 
be counted as an essential part of the laity. 


a 


In his sermon at the consecration of Dr. Greer, Bishop 
Doane said some things regarding Christian unity which 
have attracted much attention. His thought was in 
harmony with the teachings of Bishop Brooks. He 
said: ‘‘Not content with this except as a step toward 
a fuller unity, there ought to be the constraining sense 
of duty to do all that in us lies to get back the visible 
communion of Christians with one another and with 
God. It is true that our Lord’s words here are, ‘There 
shall be one flock and one shepherd,’ and also true that 
in that one flock to-day there are many folds. I cannot. 
believe that this is after the Master’s heart. To be one, 
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as he and the Father are one, which is the entreaty of 
his sacrificial prayer, means something closer than has 
been vouchsafed to his Church in the last seventeen 
centuries. But the attempt to accomplish this by the 
domination of even the most splendid system of sheer 
authority over conscience and intelligence and history, 
or the attempt to accomplish it by the denunciation of 
points of difference rather than by the detection of 
points of agreement, has been, and must always be, a 
lamentable failure. For this separation is a stone of 
stumbling which cannot be consumed in the fire of per- 
secution. It is a knot that will not be cut by the sword 
of contemptuous self-assertion. It is a substantive 
thing that will not be dissolved in the acrid liquid of 
controversy. When unity is won, it will be, not by 
pride in apostolic succession, but by the humbleness 
of the apostolic spirit; not by insistence upon catholicity 
as meaning merely—what it does in part—an unbroken 
hold upon the authority of the past, but meaning still 
more the universalness of full sympathy with the age 
in which we live, and a larger outlook upon the wide 
future of the wide world; not by the denial of grace in 
sacraments not ministered by men episcopally ordained, 
but by manifestation of the holiness which the grace 
of these sacraments breeds in ourselves. ' This is the 
way to use, to believe, and to live our confession of be- 
lief in the ‘One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.’”’ 


Heredity and Other Things. 


Heredity is of almost as many kinds as there are in- 
fluences in the life of man. It was.an unfortunate choice 
when the word ‘“‘heredity’’ from the Latin heres, mean- 
ing an heir, was made to represent that form of influ- 
ence which flows only through the blood from parent 
to child. For one is the heir of everything that comes 
to him from his ancestors, but, more than that, he is 
the heir of all the past, of all history, of all tradition, 
of all the benefits that have been conferred upon the 
human race, both by his progenitors and by all the men 
and nations that have from the beginning of the world 
wrought for the subduing of nature and the providing 
of advantages for us who are now living. Man is the 
heir of civilization, with all its gifts and qualities, with 
all its opportunities and inspirations. Paul extends 
this thought, and makes magnificent use of it when he 
claims that we are heirs of God and joint-heirs with Jesus 
Christ. 

The popular imagination is continually puzzled by 
the problems of heredity, and necessarily so, because 
it is impossible for the ordinary thinker and reader to 
sift out the facts which are strictly hereditary, in the 
scientific sense, and separate them from the heredity 
which comes through tradition, through influence, through 
innumerable channels by which we are kept in connection 
with that which has gone kefore us. But it is not the 
popular imagination alone that is confused. Scientific 
and philosophic writers even, including that master 
among them, Herbert Spencer, as well as others of lesser 
authority, like Galton, who has made a specialty of the 
doctrine, have confused the influences which come solely 
through the blood and the influences which come also 
through the family, by personal influence, by associa- 
tion, by tradition, by unconscious example and open 
precept. 

Every human being has two parents, four grandpar- 
ents, and in ten generations 2,024 ancestors, from any 
one of whom, or all of whom, he may inherit qualities 
of body or mind. Whenever we are able to trace the 
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history of a family through records and family portraits, 
we are quite as likely to find the ancestor who is most 
represented in some man or woman to-day not near at 
hand, but half a dozen generations away. ‘The popular 
superstitions and fears about inheriting from one’s father 
or mother, or from grandparents, are almost entirely 
without reason, because hereditary influences reach 
back to the beginning of things. There is much more 
hope, than we have sometimes been permitted to enter- 
tain, that through education, through the arrangement 
of conditions, through personal influence and example, 
latent powers may be brought out in any human being 
which may change the whole aspect of life. There are 
instances enough, which any one of wide experience 
may select, to show how one man or woman taken out 
of a family and separated from its influence may in the 
course of forty or fifty years become unlike all his nearest 
relatives in form, features, speech, modes of thought, 
and moral character. : 

What happens in such a case is that latent traits and 
possibilities inherited from a long line of ancestors are 
gradually called to the front, educated, put to work, and 
so encouraged as to change the whole current of life. 
Influences which are external to the heredity which runs 
in the blood are brought to bear upon the sensitive powers, 
which quickly begin to adjust themselves to the new 
stimulus. Given only the ordinary powers of a healthy 
human being, sound at heart and able to bear the strain 
of labor and the stimulus of new inspirations, and mira- 
cles may happen. Many of the wonderful qualities which 
now and then set a man apart from his fellows are at- 
tributed to innate peculiarities and differences, when, 
in fact, they are the result of influences brought to bear 
upon the mind at some critical time long after birth,— 
influences which brought into working contact with any 
one of the same grade of power would have wrought a 
similar transformation. One of the most interesting things 
in the study of biography is the constant illustration of 
the fact that a moral idea and a purpose, working with 
intensity toward some noble end, will uplift a person 
of very commonplace powers, and in a long lifetime 
seem to show the work of genius in a mind and heart 
surpassing that of other men and women. 

The opposite illustration of this fact is to be seen in 
the lives of those who began life with a magnificent outfit 
of power, mentally and physically, but who .came to 
nothing because they did not believe in the possibility 
of human greatness; they scouted moral considerations, 
they believed that all men were selfish, they sought to 
gratify their own ambitions, and, having no inspiring 
ideal, they did not come into relations with the treasures 
of the moral life which they might have claimed as their 
inheritance from society; and so frittered away and lost 
the power which they received through the heredity 
of blood which connected them with the human race. 

We are just beginning to emerge from the cloud of 
pessimism which the scientific doctrine of heredity, be- 
cause of its narrowness, cast over the mind of the last 
generation. Even in the case of disease, where a few 
years ago it was supposed that heredity was a fate against 
which one might strive in vain, we are now learning that 
the heredity is more in the mind than in the blood, more 
in the infections which persist in the household and in 
household associations than in any persistence of the 
disease itself. Tuberculosis is now proved to be not 
hereditary, while even insanity, it is suspected, runs in 
families, not because the taint is in the blood, but because 
it is in the mind, in habits of thought, in the talk, the 
fears, the superstitions, the influence of foreboding, 
and many a baneful thought which can be warded off, 
met with an antidote, and made harmless. Moral dis- 
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eases are even more amenable to the healing forces of 
sympathy, wisdom, good training, and a total change 
of mental and moral atmosphere. 


Our Father. 


One of the most important words in the Lord’s Prayer 
is the first word ‘‘our.’’ Speaking of a social organiza- 
tion, of which he was a member, a writer says, ‘‘It first 
taught me to say ‘‘we,” and drop the ‘I.’”’ It is, however, 
true that only a strongly individualized person knows 
how to say “‘we.’”’ Society does not wish for confidence, 
but for co-operation. The study of evolution has never 
yet been made which carries man over from his capacity 
to feel with the clan or the tribe to a capacity to feel 
with humanity. We are still travelling on this road, 
and have still a great many milestones to pass. Primi- 
tive religion said, simply and ‘truly, ‘‘I am son of a god.” 
Jesus said, ‘‘We are sons of one God.” The abolition of 
polytheism was going on long before. it left millions 
of dead gods, but it left also a world ull of sceptics and 
agnostics. Jehovah was by no means a universal Father, 
but on the contrary was most strictly the God of the 
Jews. Yet the Jewish race was peculiarly absorptive 
and receptive. It was also an evolution from first to 
last,—a great growth. ‘The higher criticism is bringing 
out the lines of this development. This Jewish race 
begat Jesus. Jesus begat or perfected the thought, Our 
Father in the heavens. Here was all man plus all God. 
The kingdom of man was joined to the kingd>m of God. 
Because he was son of God, he was also son of man. 
The real universalism’ was conceived. Jesus said prac- 
tically this: I am child of the universal divinity and of 
all humanity, therefore I am the Father in the flesh. I 
and the Father are one. All men are my brothers, and 
sons of God, who do his will. 

Christianity was a new social force. It involved no 
specific orm of co-operative fellowship, but it implied 
the most certain evolution of social co-operation over 
the whole globe. The church of the future will be de- 
termined by the individualism of the present. There 
must be freedom of worship, of character, and of creed. 

Is there a possible union large enough to give fellow- 
ship to those who join no sect or kirk, who keep days or 
not as they choose, who believe in the trinity or reject 
it,—a church broad enough for Jefferson, Lincoln, John 
Adams, and Charles Sumner, as well as Chalmers, Stan- 
ley, Leo XIII., Channing, Theodore Parker, and Arch- 
bishop Ireland? The future church, having learned to 
say we, will not exclude honorable men who are true to 
humanity. Our age has begun very sharply to empha- 
size the moral worth of man. What the people need is 
not less selfhood, but more of it, and more valuation of 
each one’s ‘‘life rent of God’s universe.’”? With the tasks 
it offers and the tools to do them with, it is not enough 
to cry, 


“God’s in his heaven; 
All’s right with the world,” 


unless that throne be our own individual souls. 


‘‘When the fight begins within himself, 
Man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head; 
Satan looks up between his feet. ... Both tug; 
He’s left himself i’ the middle. The soul awakes 
And grows.” 


Individualism that undertakes to exist for itself, of itself 
dies. It is only when we learn to say ‘‘Our Father” 
that we have learned to say ‘‘My Father.” 

It is for this reason that religion has of late passed over 
so largely to sociology. Can it legitimately undertake 
the relief of the poor, the housing of the homeless, the 
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promotion of temperance? Canon Fremantle says, ‘‘We 
must get over the narrow idea that confines the church 
to public worship and its adjuncts, and take the broad 
view of religion that it embraces all the interests of man- 
kind, and all the conditions of life.’’ He believes the 
parable of the Good Samaritan to be the real type of 
Christianity. Whatever private views any one may 
have of Mr. Carnegie, we must all agree that in his ‘‘Gos- 
pel of Wealth” he has expressed the simple truth that 
no man owns anything strictly for himself. Each man 
is a product of his age, and is created by social hered- 
ity to bear a certain responsibility: this he cannot es- 
cape as aman of honor. We revert then to the Lord’s 


Prayer, to find the sum of all religious faith. ‘Our 
Father who art in the heavens! ... Thy kingdom come! 
Thy will in us be done as it is in-the heavens.” As the 


suns, the planets, and the moons co-operate in one mag- 
nificent system to constitute a universe, which is the 
home of God, so may we, as free and independent souls, 
co-operate till we can look upward and say to him who 
fills the universe, ‘‘Our Father’’! 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Field Agent in New England. 


Rev. William Channing Brown has entered upon his 
duties as a field agent of the Association. ‘The first duty 
to which Mr. Brown has been assigned has been to carry 
on an investigation in certain New England towns as to 
the relations existing between our churches and those of 
other denominations. The results of this inquiry, made 
in connection with Rev. L. G. Wilson, and under the di- 
rection of the Committee on Comity and Fellowship, will 
be reported in due time. Our old parishes in Sharon 
and Dover, Mass., are to receive Mr. Brown’s immediate 
attention. He preached in Sharon February 7, and by 
two days’ of active canvassing made himself somewhat 
familiar with the conditions of the society. On Febru- 
ary 14 the secretary preached in Sharon and con- 
sulted -with the members of the society as to the 
exact service to be rendered by Mr. Brown previous to 
their settling another minister or making other arrange- 
ments for continued services. Sharon has for some time 
been assisted by the Association, the appropriation for 
the last year being $300. Our hope is that by the ser- 
vice of our field agent this church can discover a satis- 
factory way of proceeding without this financial assist- 
ance, although we do not take it for granted that such 
a result can be achieved. 

On February 14 Mr. Brown preached at Dover, Mass., 
holding the first Sunday morning service that has been 
in the church there for many years. The faithful little 
band in Dover has been thinking of late that, if morn- 
ing services could be held, and more especially if a pastor 
could be settled in the town, the church would be greatly 
increased in efficiency. Several families have recently 
built beautiful homes in Dover, and some of them have 
indicated their desire to connect themselves with the 
Unitarian church if it could hold morning services. The 
indications are that this quiet country community is at 
last feeling the widening circle of the influence of sub- 
urban life. As a result of this, the church there is des- 
tined to return to something like its former glories. The 
purpose of sending Mr. Brown to Dover is that he may 
learn by actual experiment the real strength of this de- 
sire for a morning service and the financial willingness 
with which the people are prepared to support their 
desire. The plan as now outlined is that Mr. Brown for 
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the next four Sundays preach mornings at Dover and 
afternoons at Sharon, giving his time during the inter- 
vening weeks to careful pastoral work in those towns. 
The secretary has frequently of late expressed the opinion 
that small societies in the immediate vicinity of larger 
ones should seek the afternoon services of the neighbor- 
ing minister rather than financial aid from the Associa- 
tion. He hopes therefore that this attempt in Dover 
to do exactly the opposite thing, by encouraging a church 
which has of late been a preaching station to resume 
morning services on an independent basis, will reveal 
that we are trying at headquarters to study each case on 
its own merits and to give such advice as will prove 
most helpful under the local conditions. 

The prospect is that for some months to come the field 
agent’s work will be in a similar way among the smaller 
country parishes, but a short time being spent in each. 
There are two or three of the enfeebled suburban societies 
which may ask for his services, but in the case of nearly 
every one of our doubtful suburban churches there has 
been of late an improvement in conditions. Christ 
Church in Dorchester feels itself able to settle a minister. 
The church in Allston seems to be rallying hopefully 
under the evening ministrations of Rev. John H. Apple- 
bee. Encouraging reports are made of renewed hope- 
fulness among the people in the church at Winthrop, 
ministered to of late by the students in the Harvard 
Divinity School. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


Wir the energy characteristic of American munic- 
ipalities, Baltimore is setting about the task of rebuild- 
ing the heart of the city which was burned out at the 
beginning of last week, involving a loss now conservatively 
estimated at $75,000,000. At first it was hoped that the 
citizens of the great port of Maryland would be able to 
recover from the blow of the disaster without outside 
help. At the middle of last week, however, at a con- 
ference of city officials and business men and members 
of the iegislature, it was decided to ask the legislature to 
request the federal government to send troops to police 
the district ravaged by this fire; and it was also deter- 
mined to take advantage of the generous offers of assist- 
ance which had been made by other cities. Governor 
Warfield communicated the legislature's request for 
regular troops to the President on last Thursday, but in- 
timated orally that such assistance was not needed. 
Consequently, the President declined to comply with 
the request of the legislative branch of the State govern- 
ment. 

J 


EVENTs in San Domingo have been freshly endowed 
with interest for Americans by the announcement made 
in Washington on Tuesday of last week that this gov- 
ernment had decided to take effective measures to miti- 
gate the state of anarchy in that republic, which is said 
to have resulted in continued violation of international 
law, destruction of property of citizens of the United 
States, and disregard of foreign interests. The Navy 
Department was instructed to take whatever measures 
may be necessary to terminate a condition which has 
proved exceedingly annoying to American shipping and 
commercial activity. Significance was attached to the 
orders which were received from Secretary Moody by 
the commander at Colon on last Sunday, instructing him 
to embark a battalion of marines on the Prairie. It 
’ was admitted in Washington that the converted cruiser, 
with her complement of 450 men, would touch at San 
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Domingo; but it was explained that the ultimate desti- 
nation of the vessel is the naval station at Guantanamo, 
to which place the marines were being taken for a change 
of climate and surroundings. 


ed 


CONVINCED that his election to Congress had been 
brought about by fraudulent methods, John F. Shafroth, 
a Democrat of Colorado, astonished his colleagues in the 
House of Representatives on last Monday by announcing 
his readiness to relinquish title to his seat in the House 
in favor of R. W.. Bonynge, his Republican opponent, 
who was contesting Mr. Shafroth’s election. The re- 
tiring member declared that after an investigation he 
had come to the realization that his poll of 41,440 votes 
was in part the result of violations of the law in which 
he had had no part. Nevertheless, he did not feel he could 
retain his seat in Congress. Accordingly, a resolution 
was passed, declaring that Mr. Bonynge was elected and 
entitled to a seat in the House. Mr. Shafroth’s procedure 
is the first of its kind on record. His colleagues were not 
slow to express their appreciation of the simple honesty 
of his conduct. Mr. Shafroth served in the fifty-fourth, 
fifty-fifth, fifty-sixth, and fifty-seventh Congresses. 


a 


WHILE the armed forces of the two empires are pre- 
paring for a decisive trial of strength, an extraordinary 
diplomatic situation has been created by the activities 
of the Department of State at Washington. Immediately 
upon the outbreak of hostilities, Secretary Hay for- 
warded to the powers which had participated in the 
pacification of China an identical note, suggesting a com- 
mon agreement upon a plan to maintain the neutrality 
of the last-mentioned country, as well as its ‘‘adminis- 
trative entity.’ To this phrase important significance 
is attached, and in the absence of a definition by the 
State Department the belief is prevalent that it is the 
intention of Secretary Hay to effect an understanding 
between the powers which will guarantee the integrity 
of the Chinese empire. Inasmuch as Manchuria is ad- 
mitted by Russia to be a part of Chinese territory, it is 
assumed by some observers of Mr. Hay’s policy that 
Russia may be required at the end of the war to abandon 


that province. 
& 


On this construction of Mr. Hay’s circular no specific 
comment has been made by the State Department. 
France has communicated her approval of the neutrality 
feature of the Secretary of State’s suggestion, and Great 
Britain has intimated her adherence to it in principle. 
The plan to insure the neutrality of China was first 
broached by the German goverament in an informal 
communication to Washington. Japan has assented to 
Mr. Hay’s proposals concerning China on certain condi- 
tions, and the Chinese government has announced its 
detérmination to refrain from any act which might in- 
volve more than two belligerents in the present conflict. 
It is not certain whether the administrative centre in 
China will have enough force to insure the neutrality 
of its subjects, however, and it is evident that the Rus- 
sians in their operations will have to deal with large 
hostile bodies of Chinamen, which might prove exceed- 
ingly harassing to supply trains or moving bodies of troops. 


a 


WorLD interest is centred upon the Yalu River and 
the territory on both sides of it where a Russian army, 
of which the strength is not known even approximately, 
is facing the advance of a Japanese force to which has 
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been intrusted one phase of the problem of checking the 
southward and eastward movement of the Russian em- 
pire. At the beginning of the week, Christendom was 
waiting expectantly for news of the first great shock of 
the struggle between the Slav and the Mongolian. At 
the very outset of the hostilities, Japan struck a vigorous 
blow at her adversary’s naval power at two points. In 
the offing of the harbor of Port Arthur, Japan on last 
Monday night disabled three Russian battleships and five 
cruisers. In an engagement off Chemulpo, Corea, on 
the same day a Japanese fleet destroyed the first-class 
armored cruiser Variag and a torpedo-gun vessel. In 
both engagements the Japanese forces apparently es- 
caped serious injury. It is officially announced by Vice- 
Admiral Alexieff, the Russian commander-in-chief in 
the Far East, that the vessels injured at Port Arthur 
will soon be repaired. 


It is taken for granted by naval experts that in the 
first two engagements of the war the Russians suffered 
a serious reverse in that their adversaries obtained con- 
trol of the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan, thus insuring 
the frustration of any attempt to transport re-enforce- 
ments or supplies to the defenders of Manchuria by water. 
On the other hand it appears to be a certainty that the 
Russian fleet, which was supposed to have been ice-bound 
in the harbor of Vladivostok, has made its way out of 
that port despite the watchfulness of a Japanese squadron, 
and is hovering about the north-eastern coasts of Japan, 
awaiting a favorable opportunity for a telling blow. It 
is generally admitted by foreign observers, however, that 
Russia has been completely outclassed on the sea by her 
vigorous and vigilant foe, and that the future activities 
of the Russian forces will be limited to land operations, 
to the exclusion of sea battles, as far as possible. 


Brevities. 


What America could not do, in the name of decency, 
to cleanse our streets the boards of health are beginning 
to do for the sake of health. 


New England has severe winters, but from one of the 
most fearful dispensations of a wintry providence it 
escapes. The blizzard never comes there. 


There ought to be no question whatever that a treaty 
of arbitration between Great Britain and the United 
States should be negotiated and ratified without delay. 


The new buildings of the Harvard Medical School 
depart widely from the red brick factory style. White 
Vermont marble and pink granite are the building ma- 
terials. 

For people who live in the Northern States there is 
one consolation for the hard winter: we shall hear noth- 
ing more for several years of the change in the seasons 
‘*since I was a boy.” 


The delay in issuing the Christian Register last week 
was caused by a strike of the pressmen in the printing- 
office. Although we hope to issue the paper regularly 
hereafter, it is not improbable, until a permanent settle- 
ment is effected, that there may be occasional delays. 


The birthday of Dr. Joseph Priestley is to be cele- 
brated in England, March 13. He was born in 1733, 
and was famous as a philosopher and theologian. In 
the various encyclopedias he is known as a dissenter. 
He was one of the most eminent of Unitarian preachers, 
and was mobbed for his principles in_England. He 
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came to Philadelphia, where he died in 1804. He be- 
came well known for his scientific studies of earthquakes, 
nitrous gas, oxygen, fluorine, and color-blindness. 


We receive in the course of the year bushels of ser- 
mons, tracts, pamphlets, essays, and other small publica- 
tions. As many as we canread. We examine them all 
with some care, and often find things interesting, stimu- 
lating, and valuable; but to review them, as many ex- 
pect us to do, is absolutely beyond our power. We 
have not at our disposal the time or the space needed 
for such a task. We are often asked to read and criti- 
cise for the benefit of the writer such writings in manu- 
script and in print, with no view to publication of the 
criticisms. That also is commonly a task which we 
cannot undertake. 


Letters to the Editor, 
The Message. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have just read Rev. Joseph C. Allen’s brief note, 
entitled ‘‘The Central Truth of Unitarianism,” and fully 
agree with him in this: that Unitarianism contains a 
gospel capable of appealing to the minds and hearts 
of all people. I greatly appreciate his statement with 
that of Dr. Martineau, ‘‘that Christianity shall be re- 
born, with a belief in the incarnation of God in humanity, 
in the place of the personal incarnation of God in Jesus 
Christ.’’ Mr. Allen makes a good point in saying ‘‘that 
we do not make this most precious doctrine clear and 
prominent in our preaching.” But may I not say 
‘‘that this is the case with other of our precious doc- 
trines’’? 

Said a man to me the other day, ‘‘Where would the 
emphasis of your preaching lie, providing you were to 
go to the world, expecting to reach -the. multitude?” 
Being a dyed-in-the-wool Unitarian, I replied by saying 
that of course the basis of my preaching would be the 
‘five points,’’—the Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of Man, etc. But I further remarked that the 
great emphasis would be placed by me upon the follow- 
ing three ideas or doctrines; namely, ‘‘The Love of 
God,”’ ‘‘The Perststence of Hell,” and ‘‘The Progress of 
Mankind on and up Forever.”’ It is true that the first 
and last of this my trinity are often emphasized by 
Unitarian ministers; but how rarely the second! And 
now some one arises and asks, “‘Is there any need of 
dwelling upon this ‘persistence of hell’ doctrine when 
preaching to the usual Unitarian congregation?” Per- 
haps not. Still there may be need. The.full answer 
to this question will appear after one reads that wonder- 
ful sermon of Rev. John Chadwick which was printed 
in the August 20 number of the Christian Register, the 
subject being ‘‘The Persistence of Hell.’ Granting that 
most Unitarians have no experience with this ‘‘hell per- 
sistence,”” we are sure that their name is legion who 
are enswathed and overcome by the causes of it. 

This fact brings again to my mind this question. Has 
the Unitarian Church or cause any mission to the sub- 
merged tenth, any real and imperative call to the out- 
cast, the low down, the vile and depraved? ‘To be sure, 
the Unitarian Church or cause has redeemed or rescued 
some souls from something to something. It has been 
a godsend to the unchurched in an intellectual and spirit- 
ual way,—a godsend to the creed-sick and a comfort 
and joy to thousands of good souls already upon the 
way of righteousness. It has gone out to heathen lands, 
—a little bit,—as much no doubt as it was able. It has 
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helped in a large way to ‘‘leaven the lump” by empha- 
sizing noble doctrines about God and man and reason- 
able doctrines about Jesus and the Bible. I am sure 
that Unitarian doctrines and principles have been a 
glory upon my way. As a minister within its folds 
for nearly twenty years, I have rejoiced and thanked 
heaven and earth for the privilege that was mine. Still, 
I have always felt that one or two important things were 
lacking. I have been waiting all these years for the real 
Unitarian evangelist to appear,—he who would go forth 
to the multitudes of earth, with the message of God’s 
love, the certainty and continuousness of retribution, 
and the great and ever possible future awaiting the man 
who strives to be a man. 


LEVERETT R. DANIELS. 
Hou Ton, ME. 


Timeo Danaos. 


Art proud, my country, that these mighty ones, 
Wearing the jewelled splendor of old days, 
Come bringing prodigality of praise 

To thee amid thy light of westering suns; 

Bidding their blaring trumpets and their guns 
Salute thee, late into their crooked ways 
Now fallen; to their sorrow and amaze 

Blood of whose hearts the ancient honor runs? 


Nay, fear them rather, for they cry with glee, 
“She has become as one of us, who gave 
All that she had to set a people free: 
She wears our image—she that loved the slave!” 
Fear them, for there is blood upon their hands, 
And on their heads the curse of ruined lands. 


—John White Chadwick, in Atlantic. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XI: 


Now I must dwell on some memories which are 
only and always full to me of a sweet satis- 
faction, and will be to the end. I had made up my 
mind that I should never stand in one of those pulpits 
again. The old mother had done with me for good— 
or bad—and all, and it may well be the brethren thought 
so too that day. I am now close to the memories of our 
life in Chicago, where for more than twenty years I was 
the minister of the Second Unitarian Church. The 
church was burned in the great fire in 1871, and the home 
we owned, as well as almost all the homes in our parish. 
These must all be restored as they were, our home among 
them; and then in the winter of 1872-73 I went into the 
lecture field, which was very fertile in those days, and 
lectured for six months from Belfast in Maine to far 
away in Minnesota, earning the money thereby to lift 
the mortgage on the home. 

While lecturing in Philadelphia, I went out to stay 
over Sunday with our old friends, James and Lucretia 
Mott, who lived near the old home church where I had 
been suspended from my ministry. I told them on the 
Sunday morning I would go to the church, and my hostess 
said, ‘‘I will go with thee.’ I went to our own pew, 
while Mrs. Mott sat near the door on the women’s side; 
and, as the minister then in charge passed up the aisle, 
she ‘‘gave me away,’’—told him who I was sitting in 
that pew,—and he came round, held out his hand, and 
invited me most earnestly to take the sermon, and, if 
I pleased, the whole service, because he knew the people 
would be most glad to hear me. He knew about the old 
trouble, of course, but did not care. I did not want to 
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preach that morning, and said so. Then he said, ‘‘ Will 
you come up and speak to them when I am through?” 
This I would do gladly; and, when the sermon closed, 
he said, ‘‘An old friend and long-time member of your 
church is with us this morning, who has promised to 
speak to you, and I am sure you will be glad to hear him.” 
They wist not who I was, and looked at.me, as I still 
remember, with a touch of wonder in their eyes; but, 
when I began to speak, there was a rustle as when the 
summer’s breath passes over the ripening wheat. How 
happy I was to speak to them once more from the old 
pulpit! There was no word or whisper of the break 
between us some fourteen years before. I spoke to them 
of our life together in the old time, and then on my 
memories, all sweet and good now, of 


‘The kind, the true, the brave, the sweet, 
‘Who walk with us no more,” 


and their hearts answered to mine as face answers to 
face in a mirror. Then there was the last hymn, and 
the prayer and benediction, and, when I came down, 
there was the good warm greeting first of all from an old 
Englishman and dear friend who rushed up to me with 
the tears in his eyes and said, ‘‘When ye got up to 
speak, I did not know who it wer; but, when I heerd 
your voice, I knew you right away, and said, ‘That’s 
brother Collyer.’”’ 

Nor was this a mere flash in the pan. After we cate 
to New York they wrote me to say they wanted to raise 
some, money, and would I come over and give them 
a lecture in the church; and I was glad to say ‘‘Aye,” 
gave the lecture on the old terms of the local preacher, 
and got them quite a little pot of money. Some years 
after this my good Albert Engle died, and Mrs. Engle, 
with the family, would fain have me come over to take 
the service at his funeral. Albert, you will remember, 
was the man who said, ‘‘Come to my store for all you 
need,” in the panic of 1857. The score had long ago 
been closed of debt, but not my debt of gratitude. I 
went over, took the services, and told the people, who 
had come from far and wide,—for he was held in great 
esteem,—what he had done so long ago for me and 
mine. I stayed over the Sunday, and went in the morn- 
ing to our old home church, to find it was their com- 
munion service, at which the minister asked me to give 
the address. I was glad to do this; but, as I looked over 
the congregation, I saw only one of my conten:poraries 
together with the old friend who had been my near neigh- 
bor when I must leave the church. The rest had ‘‘fallen 
on sleep.’’ Yet Isaw many faces I had loved to see there 
so long ago, not with my eyes, but my heart sight, as 
we all do. I was in full fellowship again in the old home 
church. Those I had left as children were mature men 
and women now in homes of their own, and I was still 
Brother Collyer. 

There, in the church-yard, were the stones of memorial 
over the graves, and very near where I stood the dust 
of the little maid, who was taken to dwell with the angels 
fifty years ago now,—our first great sorrow. She was 
a Christom child, our angel Agnes, from that time; and 
the twins which were born after lay there also: they 
were only a day old when they were taken. So, when 
we set up our stone of memorial over the little graves, 
we had given them no names, and had engraven on the 
stone these ‘‘whose names are written in heaven.”’ One 
memory more must close this, shall I call it, chapter. 

I was on the Sound steamer last summer, going east, 
and, sitting by a gentleman who lives in the South, we 
talked about many things, and among them some word 
was said about Ogontz, once Shoemakertown, where 
we had lived so long. He did not even suspect who I 
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was, atid began to tell me things about myself, asking 
me if I knew this ego. I said I had known him a long 
while, had indeed lived there once for some time. And 
he told me he was quite apt to go there when he came 
North, that some little children of mine—Mr. Collyer’s— 
were buried in the church-yard at Milestown, and he 
always went to look at their graves. So I must needs 
tell him who I was, and say some fitting word out of 
my heart to the good man,—a sort of free minister, as 
{ found, among the Quakers, very much given to think 
his own thoughts and take his own way. 

But now another very dear memory clasps hands 
with these over which I have lingered. A longing took 
me to have the same welcome in the motherland and 
the churches there, where I began to preach in the later 
forties. I was getting on in years, had crossed the sea 
six times to see the kinsfolk and old friends, to wander 
over the moors and along the green lanes so familiar still, 
to hear the skylark singing in the lift of the blue, drop 
in to see the old friends who were left, and eat a bit of 
haver cake if there was any hanging on the bread flake,— 
to be a boy again, and then the young man to whom, 
as my faith stands also, the Lord said, ‘‘Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house, unto a land which I will shew thee.” And on 
every visit I had met old friends, members of the churches, 
who were right glad to see me I was sure; but on each 
visit, the number was still less, they had gone to their 
rest,—‘‘out of the body to God.” 

And always I had preached in our own church in Leeds, 
one of the best in our denomination, and most prosper- 
ous, as well as in other churches of our order far and 
wide, so that I was quite well known, and might perhaps 
be entitled to the term an old man used in Western New 
York, who came forward after a lecture and said, ‘‘I 
should like to shake hands with you, sir: you are quite 
notorious in these parts.’’ We shook hands forthwith. 

This was the situation when five years ago last sum- 
mer I wanted to cross the sea once more, it may well 
be for the last time,—crossed with the longing which had 
not abated, but with no hope that it would be made 
good. I had never whispered my desire to any man 
or woman in the old communion, or, so far as I remem- 
ber, to any other man or woman, while, if I had told my 
secret to any friend, and he had asked me to name the 
churches in the old communion in which I would love 
of all things, or churches, in the world to be heard, I 
should have answered, These three,—the old meeting- 
house in Addingham where I made my first effort and 
came to grief; the church in Ilkley, where I bid fair to 
make a good rail to stop the gaps; and the small meet- 
ing-house on the hill in the hamlet where I was raised. 
Our family had left many years before, but was still 
remembered in here and there a home. ‘These would 
have been my first, and, indeed my only, choice, while 
this is now my joy and my wonder,—that I was invited 
to preach in these three and no fourth, as if they alone 
had known my secret. About a week after I arrived 
in Leeds a gentleman came with the invitation from the 
first I have named, and would not hear me when, like 
a maiden who receives a proposal from the man she loves 
and means of course to accept, I was a little shy, saying 
I was a Unitarian, and, if I preached for them, it would 
make trouble, and so on. He just whistled my words 
down the wind. ‘This was all settled, he said. The 
senior minister had said I should be right welcome, so 
had the people; and so I said, ‘‘All right,’’ and took the 
service. It was a great congregation, filling the old chapel 
to the doors, if I might judge from what an old friend, 
a stone delver,twhose tools I made and sharpened fifty 
years_before,fsaid, who told me he came to ‘‘t’ chapel, 
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but couldn’t git in.” Then the senior minister, Rev. 
Joseph Dawson, wrote me from Ilkley, where they had 
built a noble church and where I preached on the Sunday 
before we started to find our new home, bidding the old 
friends good-bye. He invited me most cordially to come 
and preach for them, and to be his guest in the manse. 
I stayed with him and his good sunny-hearted helpmeet 
three days, and we communed together like brothers 
beloved; and, as when the priest from Canada stayed 
with Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, he says it was de- 
lightful to find how much of the divine truth they held 
in common, so I felt when I stayed those three days, 
all too brief, at the manse. 

I have always kept in rather close touch with my o!d 
town, so that after the forty-eight years I was no stranger. 
Many old friends had gone and few were left, but the 
new and the old gave me as great welcome as my heart 
could desire. 

There, on the hill in the small chapel, where no man 
remembered me, and only one woman, who went to her 
rest when this new year came in, there was the same 
heart-whole welcome. ‘This is the story of what came 
to pass in the old mother church I had left in sorrow that 
it must be so, and was welcomed just as I was and had 
been through the many years to the good old mother’s 
home and heart. And, as I turned my face hitherward, 
I said, ‘‘I have had my heart’s desire.” 


Real and Sham Heroes, 


BY HAYES ROBBINS. 


Probably there never was a boy whose school-days 
happened along in times of peace who did not wish 
there would be a big war. He can shut his eyes and see 
himself marching away to it, in a dazzling uniform, with 
a rattling military band on ahead, and his weeping friends 
lining the streets,—even his dazed father and mother 
somewhere along the curb, sorry now for all the things 
they have done to him,—and after a while, whenever he 
had had fun enough, he would come marching back again, 
mortally wounded in a dozen places, but none the less 
carrying the flag or beating the drum himself, and would 
take charge of his father’s business, slap his old school- 
teacher on the back, and forever after be a sure-enough 
hero. Perhaps you have heard of the boy who had been 
reading about some counterfeit hero of medizval times, 
who used to attire himself in ironware, buckle on a heavy 
shield, grasp a monstrous spear, and require his unfortu- 
nate horse to carry all that freight off to some foreign 
clime, where he would go prowling around in search of. 
glory, getting himself insulted, and then daring every- 
body to fight about it, and, when this boy was asked 
what he would like most of all when he grew up, he re- 
plied, ‘‘I should like to have people tremble like aspen 
leaves at the very mention of my name.’ He would 
fain be a hero; and it ought to be said in his defence that 
all the singular ideas in regard to heroes are not confined 
to bloodthirsty youth. ; 

It is worth while to think and talk about heroes, and 
it is more important still to have some fairly clear idea 
of the difference between the real and the sham, because, 
after all, the practical value of the whole matter comes 
down, hard, to a question of the power of example. ‘The 
true hero must do more than dazzle: he must inspire. 

Just a wofd about this, on the subjective side, in pass- 
ing. Mr. Emerson says, If we must have great actions, 
letfus’make our own so. And there is a double reason for 
that, not only that we may be sure of the great actions, 
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but because, whether we will have it so or not, every 
one of us is a radiating centre of some kind of influence. 
That is a valuable thought to remember, but, as has 
been said about truth, it is so valuable, let us be eco- 
nomical of it. In other words, the surest way of de- 
stroying whatever influence of good example we may 
have is to carry around on exhibition an ever-present 
consciousness of trying to live as a model for others to 
copy. Most of us, I think, would rather have a man 
who never thought about the example he might be set- 
ting to his fellows, who was simply natural, unassum- 
ing, frequently wrong and all the time human, than one 
of impossible righteousness, invariably and intolerantly 
moral, spiritually in arrears, meeting his fellows on a 
plane several degrees below zero, and so oppressed with 
the sense of his duty to set an example that the great 
majority, rather than follow the example, are cheerfully 
content to remain simply comfortable publicans and 
sinners. 

Neither type is ideal,—neither the indifferent go-as- 
you-please nor the self-impressed model of virtue. Yet 
it would seem as if it were much easier to be either one 
of these than to reach the happy ideal of never forgetting 
the importance of setting an upright example while never 
being conscious of it. That seems a contradiction in 
terms,—almost an impossibility; yet millions of noble, 
patient, true, and beautiful souls seem to have little 
trouble with it. I wonder—just as a suggestion—if 
the solution may not lie in taking the emphasis of our- 
selves and transferring it to an Higher. Might not the 
problem become simpler if, instead of thinking that we 
must set a right example in order that others may become 
like us, we should try to reflect in all humility as much 
as we can of the spirit of the Most High, that others 
may feel that we are at least making that effort, and 
may share the wish to become, not like us, but like 
him? 

This matter, however, of how we shall pass on the in- 
spiration we get, from whatever sources, is so much a 
problem of each individual life by itself that the most 
we can do is to exchange suggestions out of our individ- 
ual thought and experience: it is given to none of us to 
lay down rules. The present purpose was to draw at- 
tention rather to the other phases,—the incoming rather 
than the outgoing,—some of the sources from which we 
draw help and inspiration, and these only in so far as 
they relate to men and women,—in a word, our heroes,— 
using the word, as you see, in a very broad sense. Who, 
then, shall be our heroes? 

In a beautiful prose poem Hawthorne tells of a Great 
Stone Face, outlines in marvellous fidelity and beauty 
on the brow of a noble mountain, rising above a popu- 
lous valley. He says that at a distance, with the clouds 
and glorified vapor of the mountains clustering about it, 
the Great Stone Face seemed positively to be alive, and 
that ‘‘it was a happy thing for children to grow up to 
manhood and womanhood with the Great Stone Face 
before their eyes, for all the features were noble, and the 
expression was at once grand and sweet, as if it were 
the glow of a vast warm heart that embraced all man- 
kind in its affections, and had room for more. It was 
an education only to look at it.” 

Now the people in this valley had an old legend that 
some day a child would be born among them who should 
become the greatest and noblest personage of his time, 
and bear an exact resemblance to that wonderful face in 
the mountain. And, of them all, none looked forward 
to the fulfilling of this legend so eagerly as the boy Ernest, 
who grew to be an old man still watching and waiting, 
and many times disappointed. For there were several who 
came and were hailed at first as the true images of the 
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Great Stone Face, but afterwards were seen to be quite 
unlike it. There was Mr. Gathergold, who came in great 
state, and built himself a magnificent palace in the val- 
ley, lived in it, scattered a few pennies to the poor, to 
be sure; but Ernest knew it was not he. And after- 
ward there was Old-Blood-and-Thunder, the soldier, 
who came as a great hero, and was greeted with waving 
banners and military music, and all-the people shouted; 
but after a time they saw that his was not the true like- 
ness of the Great Stone Face. And Ernest saw it; and 
none was more disappointed than he. 

Then came a famous statesman with a classic brow, 
and this time it was surely the one long expected, and 
at first even Ernest thought so, for he wished to think 
so; but the longer this wonderful statesman remained 
among them, the less the people saw of the likeness. 
And after many years came a poet, from a long way 
off, and dwelt among them, and Ernest had read and 
loved his poems, and greeted him with joy, believing that 
at last the image of the Great Stone Face had come, and 
it was none other than the poet; but the poet himself dis- 
claimed it, and told Ernest he must be disappointed once 
more, that the beauty of his poetry did not speak a cor- 
responding beauty in his life, that often he distrusted his 
own message, and only by flashes rose above his lower self 
to express some divine truth. And so, more sadly than 
ever, Ernest had to give it up; and now he never expected 
to see the legend fulfilled, for he was an old man. But 
as the evening came on, and the people were gathered 
together as was their custom, that Ernest, the patriarch, 
might speak to them, and the old man, whose soul had 
grown beautiful and serene as his locks had whitened, 
had just finished, suddenly the poet, the seer, rose, and, 
pointing to the glow of the setting sun that rested alike 
upon the face in the mountain and upon the radiant coun- 
tenance of Ernest, exclaimed: ‘‘Behold! behold! Ernest 
is himself the likeness of the Great Stone Face.”’ 

And it was so. The simple husbandman, under the 
lifelong vision of that noble countenance, always ex- 
pecting another to come who should be like it, thinking 
never of himself, had grown little by little into its perfect 
image. 

The people in that valley were wonderfully like people 
everywhere. We are—or we ought to be—all the time 
watching for somebody to come who shall answer to our 
ideal of a hero. There are plenty of Gathergolds very 
willing-to be mistaken for the type; and there are plenty 
of Old-Blood-and-Thunders, imagining how they>will 
look some day, carved in marble and raised on a 
pedestal; statesmen and poets not a few, upon whom 
homage is lavished because they are statesmen and 
poets. 

I do not mean to imply for an instant that a man can- 
not be a real hero if he is rich. Far from it. But it 
is not enough to know that our Mr. Gathergold endows 
libraries or founds universities or builds churches or 
sends missionaries to the Hottentots. Before we take 
him for one of our heroes, we need to feel assured that 
the channels through which the wealth has come are 
those of justice and honor, and that the monuments into 
which it is now going are not raised upon dead men’s 
bones. We need to feel assured that the life rings as 
true as the gold. If it does not, we shall come sooner 
or later to know that the likeness to that face in the 
mountain is not there: it is a sham hero after all. But 
wherever we find a Robert Morris or a Lord Ashley, or 
a George Peabody or a William Earl Dodge, or a Sophia 
Smith or a Peter Cooper, we are getting close to the gen- 
uine. 

And even our Old-Blood-and-Thunder may be a hero. 
It is quite true we do not any longer think of a man as 
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a hero in proportion to his fighting capacity; but{perhaps 
we have advanced so far beyond that crude idea€that 
some of us cannot see how a warrior can be a truejhero 
at all. There are a great many excellent people right 
here in New England whose just horror of war seems 
almost to have destroyed the power to see differences. 
They appear to be ticklish even about having the school- 
books accord over-favorable mention to a military man, 
lest all the boys rush for the armories. Plenty of things 
are worse even than war: dishonor is worse, slavery is 
worse. And plenty of things are worse than being a 
soldier: being a home-guard, easy-chair fault-finder is 
worse; being false to a supreme conviction of right and 
duty is worse. Whether a soldier is a hero, however, 
depends not upon the mere fact that he is a soldier, but 
upon what he is a soldier for. It was a sham hero who 
wept for new worlds to conquer, and plenty of others 
have wept because they couldn’t conquer this one. 
Shams all! But they were real heroes who stood at 
Concord Bridge and fired that first shot ‘‘heard round 
the world.”” And there were at least two real heroes 
in that tragic scene at Appomattox,—the one who struck 
his hands together as he turned away in despair, and 
the one who looked back upon it all and said, ‘‘Let us 
have peace.”’ 

Coming up from Georgia across the Cumberland range, 
an old cavalry officer on the train pointed out as nearly 
as possible the battlefield of Chattanooga, in another 
quarter Lookout Mountain, and to the west the never- 
to-be-forgotten Missionary Ridge, scene of such dread- 
ful carnage and devoted enthusiasm as is not many times 
matched in the long, grim record of war. In that three- 
fold battle, within a few hours, more than 8,000 men 
fell, either killed or wounded, and no doubt the great 
majority of them in heroic devotion to a conviction of 
right, of loyalty, of duty, on both sides. It was not a 
case of ‘‘Theirs not to question why.’ They did 
know why, and because they knew they were willing to 
do and die. That was heroism. 

We do well to recall these higher distinctions. The 
instinct of humanity is right when more and more it 
condemns war and refuses to worship mere fighting fame: 
it is also right when it sees the sparks of nobility struck 
out from this dreadful anvil and places the laurel upon 
men of war of the spirit of Wallace, of William the Silent, 
of Washington, of Garibaldi, of Farragut and Grant; 
and who shall justly refuse it to Jackson and Gordon 
and Lee? In each of these the element of heroism was 
that he was willing to give his life for what to him 
was right; and, whether in war or peace, is there any 
higher? 

So also with all the others,—with the statesman and 
the reformer, and the educator and the poet, and the 
plain toiler atestill plainer tasks. Not any of these are 
necessarily heroes by reason of their occupations: they 
may be by reason of the principles they put into their 
occupations and the good they work out through them, 
along the way of sacrifice. But there are statesmen 
who do not deserve the name, and there are reformers 
who need reforming more than any of the Wrongs with 
a big W that rend their heartstrings. There are educa- 
tors who need educating, poets who, it may be, need 
suppressing, and geniuses whom it is impossible to live 
with, who would have done a great deal less harm if 
they had been just plain, every-day ‘‘folk.’’ Who are 
the real heroes in all these groups? Again, those who 
have wrought most and endured most for the sake of 
what they nobly believed to be true. Those who have 
had toward whatever was base or mean or evil what 
has been called ‘‘the military attitude of the soul.” 
And, again, the instinct of humanity is right when it 
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builds’monuments to Gladstone, to Lincoln, to Garrison, 
to Arnold Toynbee, Horace Mann, Parker and Channing, 
and wrong when it neglects to raise one, as Boston has 
to this day, to Emerson. 

In Woodlawn, New York City, there are two of the most 
magnificent tombs of private citizens in the world. The 
foundations of one of them are sunk nearly or quite as 
deep below the surface as the marble walls of the beau- 
tiful Greek-temple mausoleum rise above it; and it was 
the plan of the Croesus who was to occupy it that it should 
last forever. But these splendid memorials attract 
no pilgrims, only curiosity seekers. In a few genera- 
tions—perhaps decades—visitors will ask who these men 
were. The Ridge, here in Sleepy Hollow, will be worn 
down by pilgrims’ feet before some of the names recorded 
there in severe simplicity are forgotten. Why these 
differences? Not because some were writers and the 
others were money-getters. Simply because there was 
present in the lives of some of them abundantly, and in 
the others only fleetingly, if at all, the impulse and the 
power and the will to serve a higher good than personal 
gain or pleasure,—a good which has benefited human- 
ity, and for which humanity bows in gratitude. 

Truly, there is large place for our non-military heroes. 
Emerson says: ‘‘Times of heroism are generally times of 
terror, but the day never shines in which this element 
may not work. The circumstances of man, we say, are 
historically somewhat better in this country and at this 
hour than perhaps ever before. More freedom exists 
for culture. It will not now run against an axe at the 
first step out of the beaten track of opinion. But whoso 
is heroic will always find crisis to try his edge. Human 
virtue demands her champions and martyrs, and the 
trial of persecution always proceeds.” 

Here, then, is the test of the truehero. Business man, 
soldier, statesman, reformer, educator, poet, what- 
ever, if he lives to a higher end than merely self, and is 
true to the best that is in him, whatever the cost, we may 
have him for a hero, and try to find for ourselves the 
source and inspiration of his greatness. And it may 
be we shall find him in none of these open and public 
walks of life. It may be he will prove to be none other 
than Ernest, the simple husbandman, who has been 
with us all the while. It may be that the nearest like- 
nesses to that face in the mountain, which was at once 
grand and sweet, will be found among those we have 
never understood sufficiently to know them for the heroes 
they are, and who, as a part of their very heroism, would 
reject the name. 

WINCHESTER, Mass. 


England’s Dangers. 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


Aside from the Irish land problem, which promises 
an early solution, and the vexing tariff and education 
problems, England is confronted to-day by two stupen- 
dous difficulties, the far-reaching significance of which 
is comprehended by few. Great Britain has in the last 
generation become like a man who has recklessly ex- 
tended his possessions in a hostile country, and is now 
not only ‘‘land poor’’ and unable to provide intensive 
development of his new property, but is unable to feed, 
clothe, or educate his own family, because his time, 
money, and interests are absorbed in fencing and polic- 
ing his scattered estates. 

In a general way we realize that Great Britain has 
expanded; but not one in a thousand knows the type 
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or extent of this new expansion. Briefly stated, since 
1870 she has added to her empire a population of 88,- 
000,000 and an area thirty-one times that of her own 
islands. Consider what this means: in one generation 
the addition of a people and area exceeding that of the 
United States, divided into thirty-nine different posses- 
sions of unhomogeneous, uneducated aliens, most of 
whom were annexed by force, and not a fraction of whom 
have representative government. 

Genuine colonies, composed of men transplanted to 
vacant land from the mother country and carrying with 
them the seed of self-government and representative 
institutions, have been England’s crown and glory. 
They have made the name of England powerful in two- 
quarters of the globe. England’s colonial expansion 
has meant the expansion of civilization: it has been wholly 
beneficent. But the term ‘‘colonial’’ is to-day, in popu- 
lar parlance, carelessly perverted from its real meaning, 
and is applied not only to colonies, but to dependencies 
of aliens. No possession has a right to be called ‘‘a 
colony’’ which is not composed of men transplanted 
from the mother land. The misuse of the term in con- 
founding in the popular mind the relation of such coun- 
tries as Australia and India to England gives point to 
Ruskin’s strictures on the dangers of ‘‘masked words.” 

Expansion is not imperialism: anti-expansion is not 
anti-imperialism. Expansion refers merely to increase 
of area and government; imperialism, to the kind of 
government. England’s government of her colonies 
has not been imperial. Every Australian, New Zea- 
lander, or Canadian, has felt himself an equal with the 
man of Birmingham or Edinburgh. Imperialism, what- 
ever else it means, signifies a policy which regards the 
subject under dominion as a political inferior, to be 
granted no hope or promise of future political equality 
or independence. It is not paternalism; for the father 
looks on the child as his potential equal, who will be- 
come independent in due time if he desires to. It is still 
less fraternalism. Imperialism means coercion: it de- 
mands costly military equipments to maintain author- 
ity over conquered peoples and to protect them from 
invaders. England’s dependencies contribute to . the 
wealth of miners and to investors in the home country; 
but they are fruitful of war, rarely contribute enough 
for self-support, and are a constant drain upon the im- 
perial finances. Within a generation Great Britain 
has added of this class of peoples, who may fear, but 
do not love her, one-fourth of her total population, cov- 
ering one-third of her empire. The situation is unpre- 
cedented, and the results of this mad foreign policy are 
but beginning to make themselves felt in the demand 
of the ablest and most dangerous promoter of this pol- 
icy, that England’s free trade shall be abandoned, and 
her people be taxed for bread in order to sustain the 
imperial régime. As a crude political economy has im- 
pelled the masses at home to accept as axiomatic the 
dictum that foreign markets are necessary to trade and 
that trade follows the flag, this acquisition of foreign 
territory has been supposed to add to national wealth. 
Without stopping to discuss how increase of production 
may cause a corresponding power of consumption in 
the home country, and how larger home markets might 
lessen the need of so many foreign markets, attention 
may be called to the following facts. From 1800-1870, 
before any strong imperial policv was adopted, Eng- 
land’s foreign trade increased faster than her home trade; 
but since that time, though enormous territory has been 
added, Great Britain’s dependence on her possessions 
for trade has not increased and their dependence on her 
for trade is swiftly lessening. England’s import trade 
with the nation which has grown from the colony 
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separated from her in 1776 is larger than that with all 
her present colonies. In short, trade goeth where it 
listeth, and leaves vast, newly acquired lands as un- 
touched by the commerce of their conquerors as if they 
belonged to other powers; and, nevertheless, they cost 
the English tax-payer stupendous sums for protec- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the rate of increase of Great Britain’s 
population has decreased, and its physical stamina as 
well; and population demands no further room for ex- 
pansion. Of the average annual emigration,—about 
88,000 persons,—only a tiny fraction go to the newly 
acquired possessions. The great firms which supply 
military equipments and provisions are reaping large 
returns, and through control of the press are either al- 
luring or goading on the tax-payers to still larger invest- 
ments for army and navies. But it is the imvestor who 
gains the largest returns, as statistics show. In the 
words of an English economist, ‘‘Every increase of pub- 
lic expenditure, every oscillation of public credit short 
of this collapse [war], every risky enterprise in which 
public resources can be made the pledge of private spec- 
ulations, is profitable to the big money-lender and specu- 
lator.” 

But, while the few amass fortunes at the expense of 
others, public debts are advancing to fabulous sums; 
and the average Englishman finds himself in a strait 
between many conflicting emotions,—itching for im- 
perial glory, admiration for army and navy, disgust at 
heavy taxation, and an increasing distrust in his 
own power and that of the people to see their way 
clear through the ever-increasing perplexity of the 
problems of bread and butter and national ambition. 
More and more is it becoming evident that, as England’s 
imperial policy increases, democracy at home dimin- 
ishes. Only a close oligarchy can act quickly, secretly, 
and decisively enough to meet the needs of a foreign pol- 
icy, such as the management of these vast dependencies 
demand. ‘The oligarchy to-day is in the British cabinet. 
No one who has carefully followed the movements of 
Parliament since Disraeli made the queen Empress 
of India can fail to recognize the diminishing power of 
Parliament and the increase of the power of the cabinet, 
and latterly of the monarchy. One of the most seri- 
ous penalties which England must pay for her imperial 
policy is the lessening of the ability of the average voter 
to deal with foreign affairs, which in the nature of the 
case must be left to experts and autocrats, but which, 
being inextricably bound up with home interests, makes 
him more and more impotent in those also. 

The millions already spent in a campaign against the 
Mad Mullah mean just so much less for trade schools 
or other internal improvements in England. The billion 
dollars spent on the Boer War—twice the sum spent by 
England in her seven years’ war with the American 
colonies—mean just so much less to put into housing 
of the poor or employment on public works. An astig- 
matism of moral vision is a less obvious penalty which 
England pays for her new policy. When she annexes 
territory, as an English writer well observes, it means 
“expansion” ; when Russia follows suit, it is ‘‘encroach- 
ment’! ‘‘We vilify in others the ambitions and pas- 
sions we applaud in ourselves. ... We should resist to 
the death an attempt on the part of foreign powers to 
seize our Chathams and Plymouths, but we complacently 
force China to give us her ports when we think she is 
so weak that she cannot resist.”’ 

The enthusiasm for economic, industrial, and edu- 
cational reforms, for temperance, old age pensions, and 
agricultural improvement, which marked the later ’80’s, 
has vanished like a dream. When all the blood is 
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rushing to the extremities, the heart is drained, and 
to-day the heart of the empire is beating feebler than 
it did a decade ago; for England now is exhausting her 
rosy, virile, country stock, and the new John Bull who 
is growing up in grimy towns is stunted and anemic. 
England’s rural districts are becoming as depopulated 
of native agriculturists as are New England hill towns, 
and the steady recruiting for the city has ceased. The 
second generation of city-bred men is now showing its 
melancholy incapacity in lung and limb by the records 
of the enlisting office, where not one candidate in ten 
passes muster, though the former standard of height 
has been lowered. Says a fellow of Cambridge, a stu- 
dent of the problem: ‘‘The physical change is the re- 
sult of the upbringing in twice-breathed air in the crowded 
quarters of the laboring classes. This, as a substitute 
for the spacious places of the old, silent life of England, 
close to the ground, vibrating to the lengthy, unhur- 
ried processes of nature. The result is the character- 
istic physical type of town-dweller,—stunted, narrow- 
chested, easily wearied, yet voluble, excitable, with 
little ballast, stamina, or endurance, seeking stimulus 
in drink, in betting, in any unaccustomed conflicts at 
home or abroad. The death-rate decreases, as there 
is better sanitation; but this does not signify more vital- 
ity. The weaklings drag out a few more years of feeble 
life. Those acquainted with children can testify to a 
perpetual presence of a multitude of minor maladies,— 
weariness, small nervous disorders, irritability, digestive 
disorganizations, producing a sum total of preventable 
suffering, ... the tax paid by the poor for the new life 
of the city.” He observes ‘‘an almost universal decay 
amongst these massed and unheeded populations of 
any form of spiritual religion.” 

Lust for territory and decay of domestic interests 
and the native stock are not new problems; but the 
stupendous extreme to which they have grown in Eng- 
land in the last generation constitute practically new 
and terrible ones. They demand careful study by all 
nations who are thinking more of foreign policies and 
great navies than of moral or physical. decay at home, 
and who fail to perceive the world-wide difference be- 
tween colonies and paternalism, and dependencies and 
imperialism. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Origin of the Gospels. IX. 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN. 


BY REV. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


The origin of the Revelation, or Apocalypse, to use the 
more accurate term, has been so intimately connected 
in tradition with that of the Fourth Gospel that a dis- 
cussion of it will not be out of place here. The Apoca- 
lypse gives what none of the Gospels nor the Book of 
Acts gives,—the name of its author. It is ‘‘I John’ 
who writes the work. About 153 we find the Christian 
teacher Justin speaking of it as from the pen of the dis- 
ciple John, and this became the prevailing opinion, 
though not unquestioned. We read of a little group 
of Christians in Asia Minor about the year 180, who pro- 
test that the book is not from John, the disciple, but 
rather from Cerinthus, the chief heretic of earlier years. 
To this origin they also assigned the Fourth Gospel, 
and the reason for this rejection of the two works was 
primarily that these critics had no sympathy with their 
deas. The testimony, then, must be much discounted. 
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Still, it means something that in the very district{where 
these books originated, in considerably less than a cen- 
tury after their appearance, such an independent opin- 
ion was possible. The authorship could not have been 
known with absolute certainty. A century later Diony- 
sius, the learned bishop of Alexandria, also lacking sym- 
pathy for the ideas of the Apocalypse, writes (about 
260) at length to prove that not the disciple, but some 
other John, must be the author. Eusebius (about 320), 
the great church historian, is very doubtful on the point ; 
and after him most of the churches of Asia refuse to 
recognize the book as apostolic or canonical. But with 
the churches under Rome’s influence the work was a 
great favorite, and the Roman view, in this as in other 
matters, finally prevailed. 

Luther wrote: ‘‘This book I regard as neither apostolic 
nor prophetic. ... I can find no trace whatever that it 
comes from the Holy Spirit... . Christ is neither taught 
nor recognized in it.” Similarly Zwingli wrote, ‘‘We 
get no information from the Apocalypse, for it’s not a 
Biblical book.’”’ Hosts of later Christians have adopted 
this opinion of the two reformers, and have given up the 
Apocalypse, in despair of ever understanding it. What 
do the scholars say? First, that the Apocalypse and 
the Fourth Gospel cannot possibly be by the same au- 
thor. Differences of style could not be greater, nor dif- 
ferences of theological standpoint. The Apocalypse 
is the most Jewish of New Testament books, the Gospel 
the most anti-Jewish. Of the glowing pictures of future 
catastrophes and blisses which fill the former there is 
scarcely a trace in the latter. The Greek of the Gospel, 
while not classic, is correct and fluent: the Apocalypse 
is full of the most barbarous mistakes, both grammati- 
cal and rhetorical. There are, however, many minor 
indications that, despite the wide differences, the Apoc- 
alypse originated in the same circle of Asia Minor Chris- 
tians who sent out the Gospel. Indeed, the letters to 
the sevcu Asia Minor churches make this certain. The 
two authors, members of the same Christian community, 
are utterly different in training, temperament, and the- 
ological outlook. But, since the Gospel is not by John, 
the disciple, may not the Apocalypse be his work, and 
Justin’s opinion correct? Many scholars think so. The 
author is certainly a ‘‘son of thunder,” and the book 
appeared about the year 95, when John was still living 
and working in Ephesus, supposing him ever to have 
been there. But the impression gained from reading 
the book itself is certainly not that it comes from one 
of Jesus’ twelve companions. The author never sug- 
gests this, never calls himself an apostle, never assumes 
apostolic authority. One who had known Jesus inti- 
mately as a man would have a different -vision of him 
from the one in Rev. i., with head and hair white as | 
wool, eyes a flame of fire, feet like burnished brass, seven 
stars in his right hand, and a sword issuing from his 
mouth. ‘That is the vision of one who regarded Jesus 
as a supremely exalted being, but not of one who had 
walked and talked, eaten and slept, with him, and lain 
on his breast. And so with the figure of the slaughtered 
Lamb. When the seer beholds the holy city, on its 
twelve foundations are ‘‘the twelve names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb.”’ That seems to be written by 
some one else than one of these twelve. The name of 
John was a common one: we have already heard of the 
presbyter John in Ephesus, he whom Prof. Harnack 
thinks to have written the Gospel. Bishop Dionysius 
thought he wrote the Apocalypse. Perhaps both the 
bishop and the professor are wrong: we shall never know 
with certainty. Of the author of the Apocalypse, then, 
we can simply say, in Prof. McGiffert’s words, ‘‘He was 
a Christian prophet of Jewish birth, but of universalistic 
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Reneiples whose name was John and who resided in 
sia.”’ 

But what of the book itself? We shall understand 
better the Apocalypse of John if we see what are the 
characteristics of apocalypses in general. They may 
be called the literature of despair,—despair of this world 
and a frenzied grasping at the next to set things right. 
As the Jewish people sank deeper and deeper under 
foreign domination, from which there seemed no human 
escape, as their oppressors made ever-renewed attempts 
to rob them of national existence and of their ancestral 
religion, the spirit of prophecy awoke again. But it 
was not the stern call to moral renewal which was the 
burden of Hosea and Isaiah, but rather a fierce outcry 
of future woes to be poured from Heaven upon their 
oppressors, and supernatural joys awaiting the patient 
and faithful Israelite. In the very darkest hours, in 
times of sharpest persecution, came these little books, 
bringing encouragement and hope to many despairing 
hearts. It was plain that earthly chance could bring 
no help; but God would interfere, would save his chosen 
people, and prepare fiercest punishment for their ene- 
mies. The present course of the world could endure 
no longer: the end must come, and judgment be done. 
And in the pictures of judgment, of blessedness for the 
oppressed and torment for the oppressor, the imagina- 
tion ran riot. These books were usually put forth under 
the name of some great national hero of the past, such 
as Enoch or Moses or Ezra, as the revelations made by 
God to these holy men, and kept secret till now. The 
first of these books known to us is the Book of Daniel, 
written about 165 B.c., but put into the pen of the hero 
Daniel, known in the traditions of the exile. In the 
older prophets, particularly in Ezekiel, are apocalyptic 
passages. After Daniel comes a long succession of such 
works, lasting down into the Christian era. Some of 
the best known are the Book of Enoch, the Fourth Book 
of Ezra, the Ascension of Moses, the Apocalypse of Ba- 
ruch. The later writers made free use of the earlier ones: 
there was, as it were, a great mass of apocalyptic ma- 
terial, used by each writer in turn, with endless changes 
of form, recombinations, and additions. The early 
Christian writers took up this style of literature, and 
either wrote new apocalypses or rewrote old ones, with 
Christian additions. Some have the ‘‘Shepherd,’’ writ- 
ten by one Hermas in Rome about 145, the ‘‘Apocalypse 
of Peter,’’ and others. Jesus sometimes quoted apoc- 
alyptic sayings: still more of this material was woven 
into the accounts of what he said, as in the discourse 
in Mark xiii. So into the Epistles, notably in 2 Thess. ii, 

We are now prepared to understand the Apocalypse 
of John. This Jewish Christian, familiar with these 
writings, valuing them, and finding his brethren in need 
of such stimulus, composes this work, of material new 
and old, and sends it forth. He does not assume some 
imposing name of the past, for his authority as Christian 
‘‘prophet”’ is sufficient. Most of his material was al- 
ready in writing: he incorporates it bodily, with only 
slight changes. It was Jewish material: he makes it 
Christian by scattering in references to Christ. Chap- 
ters iv., vi. (except the words ‘‘the lamb”’ in vs. 1 and 
the end of vs. 16), viii., ix., x., xi. (except the latter half 
of vs. 8 and the words ‘‘and of his Christ’’ in vs. 15), 
xii. (except vs. 11 and of ‘‘Jesus’’ in vs. 17), xv. (except 
“‘and the song of the lamb”’’ in vs. 3), xviii. (except 
‘‘and the apostles’’ in vs. 20), are pure Jewish material, 
with no Christian element. See what slight changes 
made these nine chapters Christian! Or take the pas- 
sage xxi. 9-xxii. 5 and drop out the seven phrases re- 
ferring to the Lamb, and see the Jewish character of the 
passage! The whole material of chapters iv, to xxii. 
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is Jewish, with these brief Christian additions. Chap- 
ters i. to iti. are the work of the prophet John, as are 
the verses xxii. 6-21, thus forming a frame for the older 
reconstructed material. The older material is not all 
of one date, but the same general theme runs through 
all,—vengeance upon Rome. Its combination and ar- 
rangement, often its wording, are from John; and un- 
doubtedly he has made other additions besides the spe- 
cifically Christian ones we noted. 

As to the meaning of all the ‘‘visions,’”’ we must leave 
that to the commentaries. Often John seems not to 
have known what the older writers meant. The beast 
in xiii. 18 whose number is 666 is the Emperor Nero, 
for the number written in Hebrew letters reads ‘‘Cesar 
Nero.’”’ The seven kings of xvii. to are seven Roman 
emperors: ‘‘the five are fallen, the one is’’; 7.¢., that 
passage was written under Vespasian, the sixth emperor. 
The final work of John was done about the year 95, so 
Irenzeus assures us, and so we judge from the references 
to persecution going on as the book was being written. 
We may be sure that, with its words of counsel to the 
seven churches, with its promises of a glorious future 
about to dawn on their sufferings and of the utter de- 
struction of their bitter foe, the Roman government, 
the Asia Minor Christians were greatly cheered by this 
Apocalypse of John. To us a puzzle, to them it gave 
courage to be faithful unto death. 

CHARLESTOWN, N.H. 
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Che Pulpit. 


The Invisible Things of God. 


BY S. C. BEANE, D.D. 


The invisible things of Him since the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made.— 
Rom. i. 20. 


Of everything we see or know there is a visible part 
and a part invisible—something apparent, something 
concealed. 

I pluck the commonest living object,—a blade of grass, 
—dissect its structure, scrutinize its veins; but under 
the strongest lens the greater half—the half most curi- 
ous and important to my mind—eludes the search. 
For how the plant grows, its life-secret, yields no explana- 
tion. Well may we think with Tennyson that, if we 
could but expound the ‘‘flower in the crannied wall,” 
no secret of man or God would then seem hopeless. Now 
on this score we are apt to make some wild and queer 
mistakes. We have a habit of speaking as if there were 
an impenetrable barrier between the visible and the in- 
visible. We talk, for instance, of an ‘‘abyss of empty 
space’”’ between us and the starry heavens. What could 
be farther from the fact? We forget that what we call 
empty space is not empty at all, but full of active, mov- 
ing, powerful forces and operations, that all the way from 
here to the farthest orb that shines is a laboratory of 
light and force-currents, as busy every hour of every day 
of every year as the nimblest machine shop of the city. 
The dog-star sends us its rays through a bewildering 
distance, but all that distance is unquestionably full of 
something, else the light of the dog-star could not reach 
us. Where in the universe can there be aught that is 
not compactly related and connected with other things, 
and with all things that exist ? 

The invisible world, then, is not a foreign country, 
walled hopelessly out of sight and reach, It is the other 
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part of what we familiarly see and handle. It is the 
inner side of the little flower we caress: it is the shaded 
part of ourselves. The invisible world is no more there 
than here: we dwell in it; we help to constitute it. 

Hence it follows that the visible and the invisible, 
being essential parts of the same whole, cannot contra- 
dict or annul each other. What we do not see cannot 
possibly be contrary to what we do see. For instance, 
the little section of the heavenly bodies which the eye 
and telescope disclose must be consistent with the vast 
spheres and movements that stretch beyond our senses 
or calculations, for they are completing parts of one 
system. The hidden springs and secrets which main- 
tain the life and bloom of the lily are perfectly and joy- 
ously consistent with the lily’s growth and glorious blos- 
soming. 

So, on a larger scale, the processes of evolution—or 
creation, call it whichever you will—that have been at 
work for ages behind the scenes to produce the earth as 
it now is must have been in complete harmony with the 
present earth, must have furnished the mother lap and 
mother love in which the present earth was cradled. The 
character and aim of these processes are revealed in what 
they have brought forth. It is just as clear that the 
divine laws and providences by which you and I have 
come into existence must be friendly and kindly to you 
and me, else we should not be here to-day. 

Paul, reasoning somewhat thus with simplest logic 
from the end of things in sight to the end out of sight,— 
reasoning, chief of all, from the incarnation of divine- 
ness which had just stepped forth into the visible world 
in the person of Jesus Christ,—declared that the concealed 
part of everything must be in living and loving harmony 
with the obvious and proven part. And so he swept 
the field with this magnificent aphorism which stands 
the test of all experience and science thus far: ‘‘The 
invisible things of Him from the beginning are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even his Everlasting Power and Godhead.” 

Apply now this thought of ours and of Paul’s to our- 
selves. Consider a human mind and soul and. heart like 
yours or mine,—at their best, of course, when fulfilling 
nature, not at their lapse or reverse, when thwarting 
nature,—and how certainly can you tell in general terms 
what the divine intention and the plan of all things 
through the ages has been concerning man. Everything 
in the past has been laboring up to him, to produce him. 
Therefore, the universe and the divine hand within it 
must be entirely friendly to him and pledged to his wel- 
fare and final perfectness. Therefore, we need not, like 
silly children, be afraid of the dark, and of strange and 
unexplored places, but can believe that it is just as safe 
to go, divinely led, where we cannot see as where we 
can see, and that the invisible is essentially as homelike 
and domestic and reasonable and comforting as the visi- 
ble and familiar. 

Instance now a few of the many revelations which 
have come, and are coming, from behind the curtain 
in your lifetime and mine, and see if they do not. every 
one, show themselves good or brightly prophetic of good, 
as we come to understand them. What one of them, 
carefully studied, gives suspicion that the world beyond 
sight is not a good and sane and kindly realm? The 
wonders and utilities unfolded through steam and electric- 
ity in the nineteenth century show a mind and a benig- 
nity out of sight that can be trusted, and that in years 
and ages to come must needs keep pouring boons and 
mercies immeasurable upon the human race. From 
the same mysterious source have come forth, and more 
and more are coming forth, the vision of human liberty 
and brotherhood, of the curability of disease, poverty, 
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and crime, of an ever-rising standard of civilization, of 
a more satisfying and entrancing reality of God. 

Many good men and women, especially since Swe- 
denborg, have believed that they heard a few articulate 
words out of the home of disembodied spirits, and almost 
every utterance which they thought they heard was a 
reasonable, a righteous, and a friendly voice. 

Whatever new disclosure comes, or even purports to 
come, out of the invisible world in our time, shows itself 
good and not evil, beneficent and never hostile. Hence 
the intelligent and thoughtful Christian has largely given 
up dreading the unseen realms, trembling before the 
unexplained laws and forces, and before the destiny, 
not yet unfolded, to which every moment of his lifetime 
is carrying him onward. He has begun to think of death, 
once the ‘‘king of terrors,’ as of a transition moment 
experienced by a soul as it passes on from being to being, 
or even with Goethe to declare that it is ‘‘a trick of the 
soul to get more life.”’ 

Two hundred years ago the electric force within thun- 
der and lightning was by nearly all men considered inimi- 
cal to human life, and only that: it was simply dreaded and 
hated. A century ago Franklin was said to have dis- 
armed this monster, extracting its fangs and rendering it 
comparatively innocent. ‘To-day the same force, once 
dreaded, then disarmed, proves itself one of our kindest 
and most indispensable friends, carrying swift messages 
from home to home and continent to continent, and 
speeding travellers on their happy highway. There are 
those—and they are not trivial or hasty men, either— 
who say that from the discovery of the uses of electricity 
a new éra dawns for the human race, under whose mar- 
vellous advantages men everywhere will come into com- 
munity of thought, language, and religion, as never 
before, realizing at length the consummation of human 
neighborhood and brotherhood,—the very kingdom of 
God on earth. 

Let me say, in passing, that all great revelations from 
the obscure regions have passed through the same three 
stages through which electricity has come, being first 
feared and dreaded with a ghostly scare, then gradually 
disarmed by being studied into, and lastly standing forth 
as evident and outright blessing. There are men and 
women now living who remember when geology was con- 
sidered a wicked word, the name of something which 
threatened to cast away God and Bible and Provi- 
dence and Immortality. Now we know what has since 
happened in every case: an exorcising of these strange 
arrivals of knowledge, and a changing of the newly dis- 
covered region into a sweet and verdant home-country. 

Well, friends, in the light of these events, I think that 
the person who stands in the presence of..any mystery 
of our time, any disorder or suffering, for instance, the ~ 
bacillus that slyly plants disease in unsuspecting lives 
or the tornado or earthquake with death in its track, 
—crying, ‘‘In this the end of good is come: here evil 
without remedy begins,’’—is just as irrational and super- 
stitious as were our ancestors to whom the thunder- 
cloud was a fiend, or those to whom the play of nervous 
currents in the temperament of a few Salen men and 
women meant the awful presence and malice of the evil 
one. 

So, then, to a sound and rational mind in our time, 
the things not yet understood, or only partly understood, 
bring no paralyzing scare. They are felt to be the safe 
other half of things we know and trust. They belong to 
one system—one unity—together, like the jointed organs 
of a body, like the balancing orbs of a solar system. That 
which is out of sight, it is increasingly believed, cannot 
possibly contradict that which is within sight; for they 
are essentially and organically not two, but one, We 
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may, then, travel with confidence the path the apostle 
has blazed for us, declaring bravely at every step, and 
in a larger and more scientific meaning than he could 
have dreamed, that ‘‘the invisible things of God, from 
the beginning, are clearly seen, being understood through 
the things that do appear.”’ 

One of the most gladdening facts of our time is the 
buoyant confidence among men of extensive study that 
there are no hopeless disasters. Most strikingly do we 
find this in the medical profession, which deals so inti- 
mately with the physical ills of humanity. The joyous 
acclaim with which these patiently exploring and self- 
denying men hailed the discovery of the living germs of 
disease, not as the dark end, but as the fresh and bright 
starting-point of their improved science, and the under- 
tone of confidence that this was a sure step toward the 
ultimate mastery and extinction of many or all diseases, 
was like a rich anthem of religious faith. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes put it on record in his later years that his lifetime 
study and practice of methods to relieve the torments 
of the body had given him strong assurance that there 
was no desperate weakness or suffering in human life,— 
no evil which cannot and will not in due time give way 
to increasing science and mercy, no human being who 
in this world or the world to come will not reach a high 
degree of happiness and perfectness. Let, then, men 
of science and men of religion join hands and ‘join hearts 
together in the conviction that God’s storehouse of good, 
opening forth to us increasingly from year to year, is 
greater than all the world’s evil, and that no ugly mon- 
ster, broken loose from divine control, can ever spring 
upon us from some unexplored or forgotten district of 
the universe. 

If I read aright the great Master in life, I find three cer- 
tainties which were the basis and axiom of all he taught. 
First, that his life had its being in God; not that he was 
a mere subject of omnipotence, not that the heavenly 
King, seated in majestic isolation, sometimes sent cou- 
riers down to men bearing edicts or expounding dogmas, 
but that his human soul—the type and pledge of all 
human souls—was very life of God’s very life, and very 
spirit of the Eternal Spirit. Jesus seems to know no 
distance, no organic separation, between divine and 
human. Man at his best—in his essential being—at 
one with the Father. Hence no shadow of suspicion 
that any divine mystery not yet disclosed, or enigma 
not yet solved, can ever make false the sweet benignity 
of a human heart, the best wisdom of an honest human 
soul. 

Secondly, there runs through his gospel the joyous 
and unfevered certainty that every space and speck of 
creation, every century and moment, are held ines- 
capably to divine law and mercy, all being God’s time, 
God’s own country, fit for life, and fertile in blessing. 
And, thirdly, the clear expectation that the future will, 
in good time, explain and vindicate the present, so that 
what seems partial, broken, and even fatal now will, 
when seen at length and at large, be found to be wise 
and kindly and beautiful in the entire plan. 

It was this threefold gospel which the Master spoke 
and acted forth, and, 


“So charming left his voice that we the while 
Think him still speaking, still stand fixed to hear.” 


And so with the great believers,— 


“From the things we see 
We trust the things to be.” 


“I like folks better than angels,” said good Father 
Taylor, when some one had been speaking of winged and 
unhuman beings in the world to come. It was no joke 
or trifle, but the testimony of a great. and brilliant soul 
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that human and divine must needs be one,—the more 
human, the more celestial,—and that heaven is that high 
habitation, not planned by architect, whose door swings 
wide whenever a heart beats kind to sufferers, rever- 
ent to truth, and faithful to the God of duty. 

A missionary zealot once speaking his religious views 
to Mr. Emerson, the latter replied, ‘‘Your creed, my 
friend, finds no support in my experience.” ‘‘It is not so 
in your experience, ’”’ said the man, ‘‘but it is so in the 
other world.’’ ‘‘Other world?’ said Emerson. ‘‘There 
is no other world! God is one and omnipresent: here 
or nowhere is the whole fact.’’ Yes, let us say, here is 
a true sample of the whole fact. 

It has always been a debated question whether, when 
Jesus speaks of the judgment day, and in some other 
discourses, he has in mind something to take place on 
this earth or after we shall have departed from it. Per- 
haps both, perhaps neither in particular: no matter. 
Great truths and eternal laws have no set time and place. 
They enact themselves with all splendor in the little 
moment which is passing by. To every faithful life, 
though the understanding answer few questions, though 
the creed seem short and meagre, shall come, as they are 
most needed, its own sure light and satisfactions, its own 
needed warnings and disciplines, its own blessed com- 
panionships and communions for both worlds and all 


worlds. 
‘Serene, I hold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind or tide or sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time and fate; 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


Nor time nor space, nor deep nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me.” 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


Spiritual Life. 


The truth of nature is a part of the truth of God. To 
him who does not search it out, darkness, as it is to him 
who does, infinity.— John Ruskin. 


re] 


All a man’s experience is funded in him. We go about 
printing off proof-impressions of ourselves every minute 
in the spiritual air.--T. S. King. 


st 


You find yourself refreshed by the presence of cheer- 
ful people. Why not make earnest effort to confer that 
pleasure on others? You will find half the battle is 
gained if you never allow yourself to say anything gloomy. 


Selected. 
zs 


Look within! You know that in your highest mo- 
ments an ideal of purity, honesty, sincerity, loveliness, 
shines within you. Let that be your constant guide and 
companion as you work day by day, moulding your life 
into its likeness.—Abby M’Du/fy. 


ed 


The time is short; the more the reason then 
For filling it as full as it can hold 
With thrills of beauty, yearnings for the truth, 
And joys of love and labor manifold. 
Then, should it chance, as we would fain believe, 
Life’s glory waits us in some other sphere, 
Its first great joy shall be we did not miss 
God’s meaning in the glory that is here. 
—J].W. Chadwick, 
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Literature, 


THE ART OF CROSS-EXAMINATION. By 
Francis L, Wellman. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50 net.—Mr. Wellman 
is a prominent New York lawyer, who took 
time from his summer vacation to expound 
and illustrate the art of cross-examination, 
and thus made a book of great interest, not 
more to lawyers than to the general public 
who feel themselves taken into his confidence. 
The opening chapters suggest the proper 
methods of a lawyer in this important part 
of his professional duties. According to one 
of England’s greatest advocates, as quoted 
here, cross-examination is indeed the most 
important: “The issue of a cause rarely de- 
pends upon a speech, and is but seldom even 
affected by it. But there is never a cause 
contested the result of which is not mainly 
dependent upon the skill with which the 
advocate conducts his cross-examination.” 
The first lesson of the art is that of self- 
control in manner, and the second that of 
distinguishing between valuable and un- 
certain matter, in connection with which 
Mr. Wellman tells some capital stories. The 
treatment of the perjured witness and the 
expert, the time to press a witness and the 
time to let him alone, the golden rules of 
examination and the methods of famous 
examiners in the past, are all the subjects of 
chapters which contain not only good advice 
for the young lawyer, but many effective illus- 
trations of great interest. Certain celebrated 
cases are described in detail, including the 
cross-examination of Pigott by Sir Charles 
Russell before the Parnell Commission, that 
of the physician in the Carlyle W. Harris 
case, in connection with which facts are 
given that never came out at the trial, the 
Bellevue Hospital case, conducted by Mr. 
Wellman, and the examination of Mr. Sage 
by Joseph H. Choate in the Laidlaw-Sage 
trial, significant as an instance of what the 
New York Court of Appeals decided to be 
an abuse of privilege. Mr. Wellman makes 
important and wise suggestions for a radical 
change in American court procedure when 
he pleads for something like the English 
division of lawyers into solicitors and barris- 
ters, relieving by expert service in the courts 
the present congestion of the calendar and the 
crowding out of weighty commercial litiga- 
tion. The book is so full and so interesting 
that it suggests the certainty that Mr. Well- 
man might easily, in time taken from an- 
other summer vacation, give it a companion 
of reminiscence and analysis, if not of advice. 


Alps TO THE STUDY OF DANTE. 
Charles Allen Dinsmore. Boston; Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net.—Mr. Dins- 
more is a loving and patient student of 
Dante, who has done much to direct others 
to practical help in the enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of the great poet. He has brought 
together here in a single volume information 
and results of research that often have been 
sought laboriously in the writings of many 
different workers in the wide Dantean fields. 
Especially valuable is the book for those 
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in furthering the present interest. Study- 
ing the book in detail, we find that he pre- 
sents the age of Dante and its influence on 
him by the essay of Dean ‘Church on the 
Florentine feuds and that by Prof. Norton 
on the intellectual and moral awakening of 
Italy. He gives the sources of our knowl- 
edge about Dante, the man, in the narra- 
tives of the two Villanis and Boccaccio’s 
and Bruni’s biographies, together with Prof. 
Norton’s summing up of what remains after 
critical sifting, as well as testimony of por- 
traits and masks. The fascinating subject 
of ‘‘Lyrical Poetry before the Time of Dante’’ 
is discussed by Mr. Dinsmore himself, and 
supplemented by Gaspary’s essay on the 
Vita Nuova, Half a dozen estimates and 
analyses of the minor works are followed by 
such studies of the Divina Commedia as Mr. 
Dinsmore has believed will be most helpful 
to the general student, including Witte’s 
luminous chapter on the cosmography and 
Wicksteed’s on the chronology of the poem, 
and by the general interpretations of Dean 
Church and Gaspary with certain important 
pages from Lowell. Such work as has been 
done by Mr. Dinsmore, who is far more anx- 
ious to lead others to the wonderful inspi- 
ration of the poet himself than to combat 
theories or exploit original interpretations or 
show dexterity in textual criticism, deserves 
the gratitude of all lovers of Dante. 


Dr. LAVENDAR’S PEOPLE. By Margaret 
Deland. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—Old Chester Tales is one of those 
books to which one goes back with relief 
after new and strange adventures in the 
reading of fiction. It never disappoints, 
and always leaves one saner and happier 
for the reading. A second volume of the 
tales needed only the bare announcement 
of its coming to insure the welcome. Dr. 
Lavendar is the same wise, shrewd, delight- 
fully human old minister, and his influence 
dominates the book through the experiences 
of persons as different as Harriet and Annie 
of the stuffed animal house and poor, com- 
mon Algy Keen with his much extended 
note. Mrs. Deland has the lovely gift of 
revealing human nature in just those phases 
that are oftenest overlooked. Her sympathy 
has no tinge of weakness, her indignation is 
honest and she knows how to dispense it 
on occasion, and her studies of character 
are of the kind that help one discover un- 
expected traits in real persons who never 
have been caught between book covers. 


> 


A BuNncH OF ROSES, AND OTHER PARLOR 
Piays. By M. KE. M. Davis. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co.—Mrs. Davis’s hos- 
pitable house on Royal Street, New Orleans, 
first saw the production of these plays, 
several of which have since appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post and have doubtless 
been acted with good effect by various 


‘amateur companies in private theatricals. 
| They are bright and clever, warranted not 
| to overtax the histrionic powers of the aver- 
‘age bright girl and the society young man, 
| who will need only to present themselves 


who have not easy access to Dante collec-| naturally in order to play their parts well. 
tions, and it must stand as a significant help | There are never too many plays available 
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for home purposes, and the good-natured 
raillery and satirical wisdom of these ought 
to win unforced laughs and genuine applause 
from those fortunate enough to see them 
acted. 


Hesper. By Hamlin Garland. New 
York: Harper Brothers. $1.50.—Mr. Gar- 
land breaks his own record in this novel, 
which combines his early earnestness with 
the poise and intelligent fairness of The 
Captain of the Gray Horse Troop and even 
more dramatic force and romantic interest. 
He adds the touch of character develop- 
ment, and thus manages to include all the 
qualifications for a good story. The scene 
is laid for the most part in a mining camp 
which affords opportunity for exciting 
though not sensational incidents; and the 
contrasts suggested by representatives of 
different grades of civilization and culture 
are made realistic and effective. 


THaT PRINTER OF UDELL’s. By Harold 
Bell Wright. Chicago: The Book Supply 
Company.—The purpose of this novel is to 
exhibit that spirit of Christianity which can 
transform the life of an individual or an 
organization or a city, if applied to practical 
ends, and to contrast it with the spirit too 
often found inside of churches, which is yet 
self-seeking and unbrotherly. Its motto is 
the words, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it to 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.’ Unfortunately, the general 
tone of the story and the character of the 
incidents narrated are not such as to empha- 
size its moral teachings with sufficient force. 


OvER THE BorRDER. By Robert Barr. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.50.—Mr. Barr has contrived to make in- 
teresting still another romance of the Long 
Parliament and the Civil War, introducing 
as his principal characters the daughter of 
Earl Strafford and a Scottish free lance, who 
is a fellow after his author’s own heart. Mr. 
Barr writes with moderation and effective 
sequences. He knows how to build his 
story, and he is successful in putting to- 
gether original combinations of material 
usually supposed to have been worn almost 
threadbare. 


On THE WE-A TRatL. -By Caroline A. 
Brown. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50,—The events of this story of 
pioneer life are played out on the banks of 
the Wabash, with many an exciting scene 
of danger from Indians and conflict between 
disputing claimants of the border territory. 
The lovers are separated early in the story, 
and the strange adventures through which 
they pass before their meeting are told with 
directness and considerable strength. The 
painful features of border warfare are not 
slighted, but the story ends with tranquillity 
and happiness. The We-a Trail is the old 
Indian road that ended at Fort Dearborn, 


My Devon Year. By Eden Phillpotts. 
New York: The Macmillan Company,— 
Chapters these for leisurely reading, sitting 
either before a crackling fire with memories of 
winter boughs and the wind’s “winnowing 
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scythe’ still fresh in the head, or beneath 
a tree in summer where nature can supply 
many, of the illustrations to the author’s 
genial comment. They are outdoor sketches, 
often poetic in expression and always ‘sug- 
gestive of the things we all might see and 
do not. The thirty-eight full-page illustra- 
tions help out the imagery of the prose in- 
stead of marring it, as is too often the case. 


Three Books of Verse. 


Impertinent Poems, by Edmund Vance 
Cooke (Forbes & Co.), have salt in them. 
The salt may not be exactly Attic, but it 
is genuine sodium chloride nevertheless. 
There are persons who shrink from vulgarity 
and slang, even when they are bound up 
with cleverness. Such persons are warned 
to avoid this book. We do not wholly agree 
with them, however, provided the vulgarity 
and slang are genuine, as in this case they 
seem to be. We can relish highly the keen 
wit and satire of George Ade, in spite of, per- 
haps sometimes because of, the strong reek 
of the people which haunts his brief sketches. 
Mr. Cooke is less witty than George Ade, 
but he makes up for it by being more moral 
or more moralizing. He preaches and 
preaches and draws sermons from odder 
things than stones. Much of his preaching 
is effective, more is amusing, all of it is very 
extraordinary. 

The Barefoot Time, by Adelbert Farring- 
ton Caldwell (Badger), is a book of pleas- 
antly turned verses, mainly suitable for 
children, but not without amusement for 
children of a larger growth. 

Sonnets of the Head and Heart, by Joseph 
Warren Beach (Badger), will tone in very 
nicely for an hour’s reading with Mr. Cooke’s 
little volume. Mr. Cooke is broad, simple, 

and popular, Mr. Beach refined, quintes- 
senced, alembicated. In the prefatory no- 
tice prefixed to the Sonnets Rossetti’s strong 
influence upon them is frankly recognized. 
And we do not hesitate to say that Mr. 
Beach has caught the note of his master 
very successfully. As is well known, Rosetti 
was one of the few English poets who at- 
tained that perfect blend of passion and 
subtle thought so characteristic of the great 
Italian sonnet-writers. Much of the same 
quality, together with the intangibility and 
vagueness which form the great defect of 
Rossetti’s work, is to be found in Mr. Beach’s 
volume. 


Miscellaneous. 


The calendar of the Anti-Kamnia Chem- 
ical Company of St. Louis gives a reproduc- 
tion of Getty’s painting of the cheerful nun, 
called ‘‘Confidence.”’ It is sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


Literary Notes. 


Eden Phillpotts,. Julia Marlowe, Clara 
Morris, J. J. Bell, Mrs. Will H. Low, and 
Julia Magruder contribute to the February’s 
Woman's Home Companion. ‘The names in- 
sure the quality. 
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net. 
The Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen. $1.50. 
From Harper Brothers, New York. 
Business, Education. 
From the Health Culture Company, New York. 
What shall We Eat? By Alfred Andrews. 
From the Sigma Publishing ie 5 A Chicago. 
Some Silent Teachers. By Elizabeth Harrison. 
From Advance Publishing Company, Chicago. 
The Narrow Gate. By Charles M. Sheldon. 
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A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 
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Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 
+.» CONTENTS ... 
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Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
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THE MIRAGLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 
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CONTENTS: 
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The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
10th Series. No. 9. 


Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, July 15, 1838. An epoch- 
making paper defining the motives and duties 
of the Christian minister. 


THE TRANSIENT AND PERMA- 
NENT IN CHRISTIANITY 
By THEODORE PARKER 
10th Series. No. 10. 


An illuminating outline of the enduring and 
temporary elements in the Christidn religion. 
A separation of the essential and inconsequen- 
tial in Christianity. 


NAZARETH 
By CarouinE H. Dat. 
10th Series. No, 11. 


A study of the life of Jesus as the result of 
forty years of Sunday-school teaching. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Snow. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO, 


You told us all about the snow, 
What makes it come, what makes it go ; 


But, father dear, ’tis my belief 
That, dropping on each blade and leaf, 


These delicately drawn designs 
Are but the fairies’ Valentines, 


Which, sliding down the slender shoots, 
Take any one of various routes, 


And are delivered at the homes 
Of little, pleased, impatient gnomes. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Poor Little Rich Boy. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


II. 


After that there was clear understanding 
between the two, and they ran along. Then 
Peggy shivered, for the night was growing 
deadly cold. 

“What's the matter?” asked Archie. 
you cold?” 

“? Course. 
ter?” 

“T’m not.’ Archie stood still, divested 
himself of a fur cape that really was but part 
of his fur-lined outfit, and with a princely 
grace put it over Peggy’s humble shoulders. 

‘ Ain’t you cold now?” chattered the girl. 

“No,” said Archie, bracing himself for 
the slight change he did feel. ‘I’m hotter 
than I was before.” 

On again they trotted. Peggy drew her 
half-frozen fingers up under the rich warmth. 

“My,” she laughed, ‘‘this zs great. I 
guess I could be real good and happy if I 
was warm all the time. It makes a differ- 
ence somehow.” 

They had reached the avenue now and 
the magnificent establishment where a five 
and ten cent counter lured the humble. 
One or two people noticed the oddly sorted 
pair, and Peggy’s raiment caused a shop- 
girl to stare, but the ‘‘avener’” was not 
over-curious, and the people were really 
very kindly. 

“What you going to buy for your sis- 
ter?” whispered Archie. He had never been 
in a shop of this kind. It rather stunned 
him. 

‘Well, she’s perishing for a mouth organ, 
but they are ten cents. I'll look at them, 
and try to take a blow. Then afterwards I 
guess I'll buy a tin bugle!” 

Archie followed Peggy in wonder. She 
ran about quite at her ease. She was a 
famous shopper. 

“Let’s make-believe first,’ rippled she, 
‘you be the prince and I'll be the princess, 
and we'll pretend we'll going to get Betty 
everything. It’s such sport, and at the end 
we'll get the bugle, and it will seem real valu- 
able.” So they made believe, beginning at 
the perfumery counter. Peggy hung over 
this, fascinated. 

“J just ache for a bottle,” she sniffed, “TI 


* Are 


What do you suppose in win- 
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think I’Jl take six.’’ This in a whisper. 
Then, like a flash, a mad desire seized Archie. 
What cared he for the future? While he 
was young, he would live and enjoy life. 
With five dollars and that store at his dis- 
posal, could a prince ask more? 

“Tl take six,’ he shotted to, the shop- 
girl, ‘‘the smelliest kinds.’”” Only sixty cents, 
and all the change! It seemed much more 
than one bill. 

Peggy tried to restrain him. She had 
dealt with futures, and knew how terrible 
they were without money. But Archie had 
plunged, and now spun around, quite lost 
to everything else. He bought three mouth 
organs. They would have a concert. He 
bought peanut brittle, and wondered at the 
quantity. They would have a feast. He 
bought two dolls and five woolly lambs with 
strange legs and wild eyes. He bought five 
nests with candy eggs in them of a dangerous 
tint, and five American flags, also candy 
and of a perilous shade of colors. 

Oh, it was joyful! Even the shop-girls 
entered into the fun, and tumbled over each 
other in their eagerness to wait upon the 
mad little couple. 

“And now,” groaned Peggy from under 
her load—they both had arms full,— 
“you've only got thirty cents left: let’s go.” 
So they went. It wasafter seven now. The 
shopping, while delirious, had taken time. 

“Tt isn’t far,” panted Peggy. ‘‘Five 
blocks, then up four flights. We live on 
the top in the rear. My, won’t Betty’s 
eyes shine!” They certainly would. And, 
as the prince and princess pattered gleefully 
through the gloom, a telephone message was 
going from station to station, stating that 
a millionaire’s son had been stolen, and a 
reward hinted at. And in a coupé a wild- 
eyed mother and father were dashing around, 
trying to get a clew. 

The happy comrades at 
Peggy’s lofty home. 

“Stay outside,’ whispered Peggy, ‘‘and 
listen.”” Archie obeyed. 

A plaintive little voice greeted Peggy. 
“Mother’s awful late, Peggy. Mrs. Murphy 
came in and lighted the lamp. What you 


last reached 


got?” 
“VT ve—got—him!” 
“What?” 


“Tve got the prince. These are his 
presents. You know they always send pres- 
ents first.” 

“You're just fooling, Peggy. I’ve been 
making-believe all the whole day, and my 
stomach’s too empty to do it any more. 
When you get too hungry, you just can’t. 
Tell me what you've got,—supper?” At 
this Peggy beckoned wildly, and Archie en- 
tered, radiant and splendid. Indeed any 
prince of any realm could never hope to be 
princelier than Archie was then, 

“Oh!” breathed Betty; then, “Oh, my, 
he is true!” 

It was all like a dream. The three chil- 
dren were bewitched. You do not ask ques- 
tions in a dream, no more did they. They 
just revelled in the loveliness of the thing. 
They ate the queerest supper. Peggy got 
bread and butter, and they made peanut 
brittle sandwiches. Never were there such 
sandwiches, The small white teeth went 
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through the soft bread, crunched into the 
hard nuts, and shivers of enjoyment set 
them all laughing» Then they had a con- 
cert while the unearthly assortment of ani- 
mals stood in a line on Betty’s pillow. In 
all the great city no jollier birthday party 
was having its course. Merriment ran high, 
and an hour sped on golden wings. Then 
the door opened. Mrs. O’Hara stopped 
aghast. She did not have much time for 
making-believe, and the scene struck her 
practical mind in the light of an unexplain- 
able orgy. 

““Peggy,’’ she cried, ‘‘what’s happened 
long of yer?” Archie had been dancing 
wildly, blowing for dear life on his instru- 
ment, whose intricacies he had just con- 
quered; but he stopped. Mrs. O’Hara was 
the sternest reality he had encountered since 
he last saw Marie. He knew the look on 
her face. Grown-ups always had it when 
they began to be unpleasant. The gladdest 
evening of his life was over. He knew it 
the moment he saw Mrs. O’Hara. 

“Peggy,” the awful voice was saying, ‘‘be 
after telling me the maning of this at once!” 

And of course Peggy had to descend from 
her heights and tell. It was a merry little 
adventure as Peggy told it, but Mrs. O’Hara’s 
face grew graver and graver. : 

“Ym thinking we'll all land in prison for 
this,” moaned she. And Betty began to 
cry, while she hugged a woolly lamb to her 
breast to get as much comfort from the van- 
ishing dream as she might. Steps on the 
stairs. One, two, three people were coming 
up. The awful end was at hand, the worst 
was at the door. A knock. Fvery face 
grew pale. 

“Come,’’ quivered Mrs. O’Hara, and she 
was obliged to sit down from sheer weakness. 

An officer entered, and a wild-eyed little 
woman leaning on a strong man. 

“Archie,” sobbed the ‘little mother,’’ O 
Archie, we have found you!” Then she 
rushed at Archie, and, kneeling beside him, 
clasped him in her arms. The officer sternly 
demanded explanations. Mrs. O’Hara and 
Peggy tried to enlighten him, and they were 
so frightened and so funny that Archie’s 
father, in the great relief of his heart, laughed 
aloud. Then the officer, who had the kind- 
est heart under his blue coat that an officer 
need have, laughed, too, and said he guessed 
he’d go to headquarters and explain. Mr. 


McDonald said that he’d call later and make ~’ 


everything right. 

“J did not think you cared like this,” 
whispered Archie, with a new and great joy 
springing to life. 

“Oh, my little boy!” It was queer to see 
the pretty mother crying. Archie soothed 
her tenderly. 

“IT beg yonr pardon,” he whispered. The 
father understood, and was putting Mrs. 
O’Hara at her ease. 

“Papa,” Archie suddenly broke in, ‘“‘is 
there going to be a reward?” 

“There was,”’ laughed papa. 

‘Well, then, please yive it to Peggy. She 
wanted to bring me baek, and—and—they 
want so many things.” Then Archie added 
with a soft whisper: ‘Mother, dear, if you 
want to be awful happy, you must have 
some one who wants things to give things 
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to. That isn’t very plain, but it is the giv- 
ing that makes you jolly,—the giving and 
the glad look on the somebody’s face.” 

“O Archie!” A good. many people were 
learning a sweet lesson. 

“You're the best birthday gift your mother 
ever had, Archie, man,” said father. ‘‘Peggy 
shall have the reward, and we’ll come and 
see the glad look on her face. Come, old 
man!’ 

And so the poor little rich boy went back 
to the hotel a very, very rich and happy boy. 


The Honesty of Elinor. 


Elinor was carefully and patiently add- 
ing the last long column of figures for her 
morning lesson. 

“Two an’ t’ree an’ nine an’ five makes 
nine an’ one to carry,” she whispered to 
herself. Just as she put down the last 
figure, Miss Brown’s brisk voice announced 
the end of the hour, and all the grimy and 
much-erased “number papers’? were made 
into a neat pile and put on the teacher’s 
desk. As Elinor sat with hands folded in 
front of her, she was busy with very pleas- 
ant thoughts, 

“IT worked very carefully,” said she to 
herself, “‘and probably I’ll get 100 per cent., 
and then I can go to the city with father.’ 
For at dinner yesterday father had said, 
“Tf any child gets 100 in arithmetic to- 
morrow, I'll take him to town when I go 
on Saturday.” 

A trip to town with father was the great- 
est treat a little girl of six could possibly 
have, and, Elinor thought, quite worth a 
good number paper. She ran all the way 
to school next morning to get her standing; 
and, O joy! Miss Brown smilingly gave back 
a paper with a big blue-pencilled “100” at the 
top.. A radiant little girl answered questions 
and did hard tasks cheerfully that morning; 
for was not the treasure hers? Near the 
end of school, however, something happened 
to disturb her joyful anticipations. When 
they were overlooking yesterday’s papers 
in class, Johnny gave ‘'54” for the answer 
of a certain example. Elinor looked at her 
paper for the comparison, and found, to her 
horror, that hers was “53.” Johnny was 
right, for teacher said so; and, if Elinor were 
_wrong, what should she do about her 100 
per cent. and the treat? ‘‘Ought I to tell?” 
she thought anxiously. 

Her decision was quickly made; and at 
the close of school a forlorn little body waited 
in her seat while all the long files passed 
slowly by, all gazing in wonder at poor Eli- 
nor. When the last footstep had gone 
downstairs and out of doors, she went to 
Miss Brown and explained. 

“Why, yes, Elinor,’ said her teacher, ‘‘to 
be sure! How careless I was to mark that 
right when it was really wrong! That makes 
your mark ‘go,’ doesn’t it?” And she took 
out her big blue pencil, and with it made 
the change that so disappointed all Elinar’s 
hopes. 

Elinor did not run home with a happy 
face that day. In fact, she couldn’t help 
_erying just a little. It was very hard when 
she had worked so, and thought she had 
won her prize, They were half through 
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dinner when she got home; and, as she stepped 
into the dining-room, father sang out, with- 
out noticing her tears,— 

“Well, did you get 100, Elinor?” 

That brought the tears afresh, and she 
sobbed out the whole story in mother’s 
arms. When father knew, he said:— 

“Why, come here, childie! Father’s 
prouder of an honest little girl than of any 
number of ‘hundreds.’ You were a good 
child to tell Miss Brown”’ And he kissed 
her tenderly. 

“Tm sure she understands,” said father 
to mother that evening, ‘and I’m going to 
take her, anyway. It was a fine thing for 
the little thing to do.” 

On the next Saturday morning in a train 
bound for Boston sat a happy little girl, 
who kept a close grasp of father’s first finger, 
and smiled brightly at all the other pas- 
sengers. 

“Just think,” she said to herself, “if I 
hadn’t told, I’d have come just the same; 
but I'd have felt so mean! And now I’n 
going, and I was honest, too, and father is 
pleased. After now,’’ says the wise little 
lady, ‘“TIl always be honest and truthful, 
for it’s the very best thing to be.’’—Eliza- 
beth Crane Porter, in the Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 


Doves. 


I’m very fond of little doves, 
I love to hear them coo ; 
It’s such a peaceful kind of sound, 
And sort of mournful too. 
—Johnny Jones. 


The Happiest Little Boy. 


“Guess who was the happiest child I saw 
to-day?’ asked papa, taking his own two 
little boys on his knees. 

“Oh, who, papa?” 

“But you must guess,” 

“Well,’”’ said Jim slowly, “I guess it was 
a very wich little boy, wif lots and lots of 
tandy and takes.” 

“No,” said papa. ‘“‘He wasn’t rich: he had 
no candy and no cakes. What do you guess, 
Joe?” 

“JT guess he was a pretty big boy,’ said 
Joe, who was always wishing he was not 
such a little boy; ‘and I guess he was riding 
a big, high bicycle.” 

“No,” said papa. ‘‘He wasn’t big, and 
of course he wasn’t riding a bicycle. You 
have lost your guesses, so I’ll have to tell 
you. There was a flock of sheep crossing 
the city to-day; and they must have come 
a long way, so dusty and tired and thirsty 
were they. The drover took them up, 
bleating and lolling out their tongues, to 
the great pump in Hamilton Court to water 
them. But one poor old ewe was too tired to 
get to the trough, and fell down on the hot, 
dusty stones. Then I saw my little man, 
ragged and dirty and tousled, spring out 
from the crowd of urchins who were watch- 
ing the drove, fill his hat, and carry it—one, 
two, three, oh, as many as six times!—to the 
poor, suffering animal, until the creature 
was able to get up and go on with the rest.” 

“Did the sheep say, “I’ant you! papa?” 
asked Jim gravely. 

“T didn’t hear it,’”’ answered papa. 


“But 
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the little boy’s face was shining like the sun; 
and I’m sure he knows what a blessed thing 
it is to help what needs helping.” —Christian 
Observer. 


Japanese Dwarf Trees. 


I once saw in Japan some of the most re- 
markable trees that ever grew. They were 
hundreds of years old and not a hundred 
inches high. The most marvellous collec- 
tion was in Count Okuma’s garden near 
Tokyo. Here were pine-trees that started 
to grow in the seventeenth century, that at 
the dawn of the twentieth were not too large 
to be carried in one hand, pot and all. 
Others, whose seed was planted about the 
time when Columbus sailed for America, 
were already outstripped by saplings planted 
the year before the last. 

In another place was a grove of Lilipu- 
tian plum-trees, gnarled and knotted and 
twisted by centuries of wind and weather, 
that were none of them too large to grace a 
dinner table, as they often did when in 
full bloom. More marvellous still, there 
were other little trees, planted before most 
of my readers were born, say in the early 
“sixties,” that were still thriving (it is too 
much to say “growing”) in a teacup, while 
others planted before Cleveland’s first term 
in office had not outgrown a lady’s thimble. 

The Japanese are past masters of the art 
of dwarfing trees. They nip off the tree’s 
roots, and pinch its limbs, and starve it with 
little soil, and let it go thirsty and dry, 
but at the same time keep the breath of life 
in it, until it becomes the veriest travesty 
of a tree, a manikin vegetable with the 
wrinkled face of an old man on the legs of 
a little boy. Infinite patience and _ skill 
and time unstinted must have been given 
thus to stunt and dwarf those grotesque 
growths.—Francis E. Clark, in Christian 
Endeavor W orld. 


Nellie, aged five, had her photograph 
taken recently, and, when the proof was 
sent home, her mother said she looked too 
solemn, and asked why she did not smile. 
“I did smile, mamma,” said Nellie, “but I 
guess the man forgot to put it down.” 


LAMP-FITS. 

How do you know what 
chimney fits your lamp? 

Your grocer tells you. 

How does he know? 

He don’t. 

Do you then? 

That’s about how lamps 
are fitted with chimneys by 
people who don’t use my 
Index; and they complain . 
of bad chimneys! Lamp- 
Fits indeed! Do you want 
the Index? Free. 


MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 
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Good News. 


From “Aurora Leigh.” —— 


But then the thrushes sang, 
And shook my pulses and the elm’s new leaves; 
At which I turned, and held my finger up, 
And bade him mark that, howsoe’er the world 
Went ill, as he related, certainly 
The thrushes still sang in it. 


— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


War. 


To the great regret of all of us arbitration 
people, war exists between Russia and 
Japan; and it is but a sorry satisfaction to 
read the discussions as to who began it. 
For myself, to the very last moment I did 
not believe that there would be war. I do 
not now believe that the emperor of Russia 
wished for it, and I do not understand why 
the statesmen of Japan should have wished 
for it. 

But it is a misfortune of this system of 
standing armies that in such cases the de- 
cisions are not made by statesmen or diplo- 
matists, or even by rulers. In my own 
slight military experience I remember how 
a cannonading, which lasted for hours, burned 
tons of powder, and kept people awake for 
a circle of ten miles, began because a young 
lieutenant wanted to show a lady how a gun 
was fired. The merest accident on an out- 
post is enough to embroil nations; and, when 
armies of thousands of men are going about 
each with a chip on his shoulder, there is 
of course danger that the chip may be 
knocked off by somebody. 

“But why did not your Hague Tribunal 
put a stop to the collision?’ This is some- 
what like the question, “Why did not the 
Baltimore fire department put a stop to the 
conflagration in Baltimore?’ But it is more 
like the question, ‘“‘Why did not the Massa- 
chusetts Coal Company sell my child a spool 
of yellow silk when she wished for it 2” 

The provisions of The Hague Tribunal, 
undoubtedly somewhat complicated and 
even timid, provide that, in such a case of 
quarrel as this of Russia and Japan, either 
party may apply to the Tribunal for the 
examination of the questions at issue. When 
either party has made such application, the 
other party is bound to desist from overt 
warlike measures till enough time has been 
given for an inquiry. A good enough in- 
stance of the possibility of such an inquiry 
was in the outset of our Spanish War. The 
government of Spain even begged that the 
questions at issue might be referred to some 
court named by neutral powers. But no 
such court was in existence. In the present 
case, however, neither party chose to make 
any such application. 

There was a possibility under the conven- 
tions agreed upon at The Hague that some 
third power might offer its mediation. If 
King Edward, the pacificator, or if the 
United States, or the emperor of Germany, 
had proposed such mediation under the ar- 
rangements of the convention, Russia and 
Japan were well-nigh bound to accept such 
mediation, and, as in the other case, to post- 
pone military operations in the field till a 
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verdict had been rendered by the Tribunal. 
It seems to me a misfortune that neither of 
these great powers showed that it was a 
great power by such intervention. 

In our own case, I suppose, without 
knowing anything about it, our government 
felt that in securing the integrity of the 
Chinese dominions it had gone as far as it 
could go with any prospects of success. The 
ratification of our treaty with China on the 
13th of January was a most fortunate step 
in this direction. 

The operations of the first week are a very 
interesting confirmation of the views of 
Mr. Bloch in his treatise on war. People 
do not like to read this book, and I am well 
aware that not one person in a thousand of 
the readers of these lines has chosen to do 
it. But any one who does care to read the 
volume which sums up the whole will see 
that Mr. Bloch predicts precisely what has 
happened. It is evident that no war can 
be carried on for any long time in face of 
disasters so terrible. And the gentlemen 
who wish to build warships for five million 
dollars apiece will receive some check as 
they are made sure that a torpedo boat, 
manned by half a dozen men, can send one 
of these monsters to the bottom of the sea. 

Such lessons are of rather a dramatic or 
savage sort, but they take their place in the 


education of nations. 


Epwarp FE. HA.e. 
Wasuineton, D.C. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The subject of discussion February 10. was 
the Hackley School at Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
and the building of a dormitory, to be called 
the Edward Everett Hale House. President 
Horace G. Wadlin was in the chair, and 
there was_a very large attendance of mem- 
bers, more than two hundred men being 
present, with many ladies in the anterooms. 
The speakers were Rev. Theodore C. Williams, 
Dr. Minot J. Savage, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
and Hon. John D. Long. ‘These gentlemen 
were all in ‘‘good form,” and, besides atten- 
tion to the serious interests of the occasion, 
indulged in a brilliant by-play of wit and 
humor, much to the delight of an enthusiastic 
audience. 

Rev. Theodore C. Williams, head-master 
of the school, caused to be thrown upon a 
screen a series of pictures, showing the won- 
derful beauty of the scenery surrounding 
the school, the park with its lovely trees and 
walks, and the buildings which have already 
been erected. These pictures gave some 
hint of the extraordinary natural and arti- 
ficial features which make this place to those 
who have seen it one of the most attractive 
spots on the Hudson River. In a running 
comment of rare simplicity and beauty Mr. 
Williams described the uses of the various 
rooms and buildings, and by suggestion re- 
produced something of the atmosphere of 
culture, refinement, and domesticity which 
make the school the rival of the most attrac- 
tive homes from which boys may come. 
The results shown in the success of the boys 
who have graduated from the school and 
have entered various colleges show that the 
classical and scientific training has been of 
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the highest order. 
school are now in Harvard College. 
more will be candidates next summer. 

Dr. M. J. Savage, the vice-president of the 
board of trustees, described the origin of the 
school. When Mrs. Hackley determined to 
leave her beautiful summer home, she looked 
about for some object to which she could 
devote this estate, consisting of the mansion 
and five acres of land, valued at $40,000. 
After consultation with Dr. Savage, she de- 
cided to devote it to a school for boys; and 
Rev. Theodore C. Williams, with his wife, 
was induced to take charge of it In order 
to make success certain and to reliéve Mr. 
Williams from anxiety, Mrs. Hackley placed 
at the disposal of the trustees a check of 
$30,000, as a guarantee against deficits for 
the first five years. The project wasa success 
from the beginning; but it was quickly made 
manifest that the school was not, and could 
not be, large enough to be self-supporting. 
Whereupon, drawn more and more by her 
interest in the school and still more. by her 
personal regard for the boys who occupied 
her old home, she purchased an adjoining 
park of seventy acres. The original building 
was devoted to the uses of younger pupils, 
and buildings for the higher school were 
erected half a mile away. In these beau- 
tiful grounds now stand the M. J. Savage 
House, the Philip Savage House, together 
with the buildings erected by Mrs. Goodhue. 
In all Mrs. Hackley has already expended 
$326,000, and is now erecting a building to 
be devoted to scientific pursuits, for which 
the apparatus will be furnished by $7,500, 
given by the trustees of the Billings Fund. 
It is now proposed to erect another dormi- 
tory, which is greatly needed, to be called 
the Edward Everett Hale House There are 
already sixty boys in the school: with eighty, 
the school will be self-supporting. 4 

In passing, Dr. Savage made some re- 
marks, both humorous and serious, concern- 
ing the way he was often misreported in the 
head-lines which accompany the reports of 
his speeches. For instance, he was made 
the Sunday previous to give some reasons 
why Unitarianism was decreasing, when 
what he did attempt was to show some ways 
in which Unitarians did not rise to their 
opportunity. He wished now to be reported 
as saying in the most emphatic way that 
Unitarianism was not decreasifiig, and that he 
never had felt so hopeful for its future as 
he did at the present time. He also laid 
stress upon the statement that Mrs, Hackley 
was devoting all she had to the cause of Uni- 
tarianism, and greatly desired the sympathy 
and co-operation of others in her work. 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, chairman of the 
executive committee and secretary of the 
board of trustees, told the story of the school 
from a different point of view, and described 
the part taken in the development of it by 
his parishioner, Mrs. Goodhue. A building 
has already been erected, at an expense of 
$60,000, as a memorial to Mr. Goodhue and 
his daughter, Mrs. King. It contains a 
beautiful assembly room for the school, with 
two corridors right and left, containing 
class-rooms, and is a beautiful specimen of 
architecture. Under the picture of Mr. 
Goodhue, a merchant of New York, the 


Fifteen graduates of this 
Eight 
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trustees have inscribed a sentence from one 
of his letters, in which he says that he never 
knowingly had spoken ill of any human 
being. The Goodhue Memorial Chapel, to 
cost $17,000, is now building. Mr. Slicer 
described the beginning of the school under 
Mr. Williams and his wife, and paid a fine 
tribute to the ability, skill, and spirit of the 
work they have undertaken. He declared 
this to be in our sensea Unitarian school. It 
offers no creed, but provides a warm religious 
atmosphere which surrounds the boys wher- 
ever they are. There are daily prayers, 
Bible work, and a service Sunday afternoons. 
The Catholic boys in attendance are excused 
from the Bible work, but voluntarily attend 
the other services without the slightest ob- 
jection on the part of their parents. He 
described the methods of the sectarian 
schools which take Unitarian boys and girls 
with the avowed purpose of teaching them 
the creed of the church to which the school 
belongs. Nothing of this kind is permitted 
at Hackley, but Unitarian parents who send 
their boys to this school may be entirely re- 
lieved from all fear that they will be drawn 
away from the influence of the honie and 
church to which they belong. Mr. Slicer 
gave some of the reasons why the founders 
of the school and the trustees wish to connect 
with it the name of Dr. Hale, and also to 
enlist the sympathy of the Unitarians of 
Boston and the country in the school. He 
gave some reminiscences, showing how in a 
critical time in his life, when he was alone 
and discouraged in a little Methodist mission 
in Colorado, he was lifted from his mood of 
depression by Dr. Hale’s “Ten Times One 
is Ten,” which his wife, going East for her 
health, had bought on a train and sent 
back to him. 

Hon. John D. Long, as chairman of the 
committee appointed by the National Con- 
ference 2d Unitarian Association to raise 
the fund for the Edward Everett Hale House, 
reported that $13,000 were in the hands of 
the treasurer of the committee, Hon. Francis 
C. Lowell, and that it was proposed to raise 
enough to make the fund $50,000. He re- 
enforced the argument of the preceding 
speakers, and laid especial emphasis upon the 
desirability of expressing the sympathy of 
Boston for this work so nobly done, and also 
of connecting it with the fame of Dr. Hale, 
whom he declared to be one of our greatest 
Americans. Taking a text from the story 
of the exhortation to Peter,—‘‘Feed my 
lambs,’—he showed how much depended 
in our modern life upon the proper education 
of the young. He called for contributions, 
to be sent promptly to the treasurer. 


Post-office Mission. 

Sermon No. VII. in the series Christ and 
Christianity in the Light of Modern Thought, 
by James Freeman Clarke, is nearly ready. 
It is ‘““‘What do We Know of God? Some 
Agnostic Theories.” 

Post-office Mission secretaries and indi- 
vidual workers are invited to write for this 
sermon to Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. State num- 
her of copies needed, 
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Booker T. Washington. 


In Madison Square Garden Mr. Washing- 
ton spoke in the interest of the Hampton 
Institute, Mr. Andrew Carnegie presiding. 
Mr. Washington said in part :— 


From both a moral and religious point of 
view, what measure of education the negro 
has received has paid, and there has been 
no step backward in any State. Nota single 
graduate of the Hampton Institute or of 
the Tuskegee Institute can be found to-day 
in any jail or State penitentiary. After 
making careful inquiry I cannot find a half- 
dozen cases of a man or woman who has 
completed a full course of education in any 
of our reputable institutions like Hampton, 
Tuskegee, Fisk, or Atlanta, who are in 
prisons. The records of the South show 
that 90 per cent. of the colored people in 
prisons are without knowledge of trades and 
61 per cent. are illiterate. This statement 
alone disproves the assertion that the negro 
grows in crime as education increases. If 
the negro at the North is more criminal 
than his brother at the South, it is because 
the North withholds from him the oppor- 
tunity. for employment which the South 
gives. It is not the educated negro who 
has been guilty of or even charged with 
crime in the South: it is, as a rule, the one 
who has a mere smattering of education or 
is in total ignorance. While the negro may 
succeed in getting into the State prison 
faster, the white man in some inexplainable 
nianner has a way of getting out faster than 
the negro. ‘To illustrate: the official records 
of Virginia for a year show that one out of 
every Ahree and one-half white men were 
freed from prison by executive clemency, 
and that only one out of every fourteen 
negroes received such clemency. In Louisi- 
ana it is one to every four and one-half 
white men and one to every forty-nine 
negroes. So that, when this feature is con- 
sidered, matters are pretty well evened up 
between the races. 

As bearing further upon the tendency of 
education to improve the morals of the 
negro and therefore to prolong his life, no 
one will accuse the average New York in- 
surance company of being guided by mere 
sentiment toward the negro in placing its 
risks: with the insurance company it is a 
question of cold business. A few months 
ago the chief medical examiner for the largest 
industrial insurance company in America 
stated that, after twenty years’ experience 
and observation, his company had found 
that the negro who was intelligent, who 
worked regularly at a trade or some industry 
and owned his home, was as safe an insurance 
risk as a white man in the same station of 
life. 

Not long ago a Southern white man re- 
siding in the town of Tuskegee, who repre- 
sents one of the largest and most wealthy 
accident and casualty companies in New 
York, wrote to his company to the effect 
that, while he knew his company refused to 
insure the ordinary ignorant colored man, 
at the Tuskegee Institute there were some 
one hundred and fifty officers and instruc- 
tors who were persons of education and 
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skill, with property and character, and that 
he, a Southern white man, advised that they 
be insured on the same terms as other races; 
and within a week the answer came back, 
“Insure without hesitation every negro on 
the Tuskegee Institute grounds of the type 
you name.” The fact is that almost every 
insurance company is now seeking the busi- 
ness of the educated negro. If education 
increased the risk, they would seek the 
ignorant negro rather than the educated 
one. As bearing further upon the effect of 
education upon the morals of the negro 
during the last forty years, let us go into 
the heart of the Black Belt of Mississippi, 
and inquire of Alfred Holt Stone, a large 
and intelligent cotton planter, as to the 
progress of the race. Mr. Stone says: ‘“The 
last census shows that the negro constitutes 
87.6 per cent. of the population of the Yazoo- 
Mississippi delta. Yet we hear of no black 
incubus: we have had few midnight assassi- 
nations and fewer lynchings. The violation 
by a negro of the person of a white woman 
is with us an unknown crime; nowhere else 
is the line marking the social separation of 
the two races more rigidly drawn; nowhere 
are the relations betweeh the two more 
kindly. With us race riots are unknown, 
and we have but one negro problem,—though 
that constantly confronts us,—how to secure 
more negroes.” 

There are few higher authorities on the 
progress of the negro than Joel Chandler 
Harris, of the Atlanta Constitution, of ‘“Uncle 
Remus” fame. Mr. Harris had opportunity 
to know the negro before the war, and he 
has followed his progress closely in free- 
dom. In a printed statement two weeks 
ago Mr. Harris says:— 

“In spite of all, however, the condition 
of the negro has been growing better. ... 

“We cannot fairly judge a race, or a coun- 
try, or a religious institution, or a social or- 
ganization, or society itself, nay, not the 
republic in which we take pride, unless we 
measure it by the standard set up by the 
men who are its best representatives. 

“We are in such a furious hurry. We are 
placed in a position of expecting a race but 
a few years from inevitable ignorance im- 
posed on it by the conditions of slavery to 
make the most remarkable progress that the 
world has ever heard of, and, when we dis- 
cover that in the nature of things this is 
impossible, we shake our heads sadly and 
are ready to lose heart and hope. 

“The point I desire to make is that the 
overwhelming majority of the negroes in 
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all parts of the South, especially in the agri- 
cultural regions, are leading sober and in- 
dustrious lives. A temperate race is bound 
to be industrious, and the negroes are tem- 
perate when compared with the whites. 
Even in the towns the majority of them are 
sober and industrious. The idle and crim- 
inal classes among them make a great show 
in the police court records, but right here in 
Atlanta the respectable and decent negroes 
far outnumber those who are on the lists of 
the police as old or new offenders. I am 
bound to conclude from what I see all about 
me, and from what I know of the race else- 
where, that the negro, notwithstanding the 
late. start he has made in civilization and 
enlightenment, is capable of making himself 
a useful member in the communities in which 
he lives and moves, and that he is becoming 
more and more desirous of conforming to all 
the laws that have been enacted for the pro- 
tection of society.” 

In connection with this testimony from 
Joel Chandler Harris, may I add, no one 
has a right to pass final judgment upon the 
moral status of a race unless he has visited 
the homes, the intellectual gatherings, the 
schools and churches, where he can observe 
something of the higher life of that people. 
Our moral progress must not be judged by 
the man on the street. You may not know 
it, but the moral lines are beginning to be 
as strictly drawn in my race as in yours, 
and it must not be forgotten that we are as 
proud .of our race as you are of yours, and 
that, the more progress we make in educa- 
tion, the more satisfaction do we find in our 
own homes and social circles. 

Weare to live in the South, and sympathy 
between the races is vital, and we must con- 
vince the Southern white people of the 
value of educating the negro; and this we 
are doing according to the testimony | of 
Southern people themselves. 


Form of Admission and Confession 


of Faith. 


The following form of admission of the 
Maplewood Congregational Church of Malden, 
Mass., has been offered us for publication. 
It is an illustration of the changes taking 
place in many orthodox churches :— 


The minister will address the candidates, 
saying :— 

Dearly beloved, you are here before God 
and these witnesses to publicly acknowledge 
the yielding of yourselves to the religious 
guidance. of Jesus Christ by uniting your- 
selves to the church that bears his name. 
This being your intention, do you hereby 
assent to this confession of your faith and 
purpose :— 

I believe in God, the loving Father of the 
race. 

I believe in the universal brotherhood of 
man as taught by Jesus Christ. 

I believe in Jesus Christ as the Supreme 
Revealer of divine character, as the moral 
and religious Teacher, the spiritual Guide, 
and the Redeemer of men. 

In uniting with this church, I promise 
to give myself to its service, to work for 
its upbuilding, and to walk with all its mem- 
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bers and with all men in a spirit of charity 
and faithfulness. 


The revised form used in the United 
Church of New Haven, Conn., on the ad- 
mission of members, is as follows:— 


What shall I render unto the Lord 
For all his benefits toward me? 

I will take the cup of salvation 

And call upon the name of the Lord. 
I will pay my vows unto the Lord, 
Yea, in the presence of all his people. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ said: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength. 

“This is the first and great commandment, 
and the second is like unto it: 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

“On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.” . 


Dearly beloved, called of God to be His 
children through Jesus Christ our Lord, you 
are here that, in the presence of God and His 
people, you may enter into the fellowship 
and communion of His Church. 

You do truly repent of your sins; you 
heartily receive Jesus Christ as your Lord 
and Master; you consecrate yourselves unto 
God and your life to His service; you accept 
His word as your law, and His spirit as your 
Comforter and Guide; and, trusting in His 
grace to confirm and strengthen you in all 
goodness, you promise to do His holy will, 
and to walk with this Church in the truth 
and peace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The ordinance of baptism may follow. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, February 9. There were present 
Messrs. Clifford, Fenn, Fox, Frothingham, 
Lincoln, long, Savage, St. John, and Ware, 
and Mrs. Keyes. In the absence of the 
president, the secretary called the meeting 
to order, and upon motion of Mr. Clifford 
Mr, Long was chosen chairman for the meet- 
ing. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of January :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1904.+0e++ cevesees cece snes $16,037.20 
Pret | GOUMEODS cate see tiie sss dea vansdceshopes 2,400.52 
Income of invested funds.. 2,622.2 


Interest on bank deposits... 


233. 

Investment Church uilding: Loan. Fund, A 

repaid on loans.. 1,740.00 
Bequest of Miss Susannah Stoddard ‘of 

Cohasset, unconditioned and credited 

CO GCHUREL FUlGe ee cone vcce csc cavclecne 100.00 | 
Income Smith Education and Thomas 

Funds added to principals as required 

DY CUR raeveks Boas 0 050 cos venss dseeenen 274.23 
Books sold, etc. ihasn's eone ee 1,157.65 

$24,564.91 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes $3,690.60 
Books, tracts, etc. 5.62 
Salaries and other missionary | expenses 1,235.51 
Expenses of Unitarian Building......... 360.07 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

Vern Gied CEP CHIRON. oo co oss cccnccesasce 3,000.00 
Inyestment of income of Smith Educa- | 
os —_ aheppes Buns, as ee reqaired by 
ed 274-23 
All py pur] RT crys ved 50 
Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1904. 15,030.38 


$24,564.01 


| 


. 
. 
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The cash on hand includes the following :— 
Balance of Church Building Loan Fund on 


sane 060 oon 0 eelee 0 caw dgeceve cbse germane $10,635.19 

Contributions for special purposes, ae ae 
called for, and for general purposes.. ++ —°-44395.29 
$15,030.38 


Upon recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was 

Voted, To appropriate for the First Congregational 
Church, Deerfield, Mass., $100, given to the Association 
for that purpose, 

Voted, To appropriate $60 in payment of interest for the 
furniture in the Headquarters Building at Chautauqua. 

Voted, To appropriate $100—the gift of the Channing 
Club of Boston—for the work of the Committee on Comity 
and Fellowship. 

The Publication Committee reported that 
it had voted to print as a tract in the Fourth 
Series ‘‘The Reproach of Christ” by Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, D.D. 

The Committee on Comity and Fellow- 
ship reported that its secretary, Rev. L. G. 
Wilson, had presented in tabulated form 
the results of a wide-spread investigation 
among Unitarian churches as to the amount 
of organic fellowship at present existing 
between our churches and those of other 
denominations. 

The Committee on Church Baiidiak Loan 
Fund reported that the following loan has 
been voted since the last meeting of the 
board of directors: Church of Our Father, 
Ottawa, Can., $750, payable in three in- 
stalments after the balance of the existing 
loan ($1,750) is paid. 

No application, in regular form, for loans 
has been rejected. 

Under the head of miscellaneous business 
the following matters were considered: an 
application from the librarian, Rev. L. C. 
Cornish, for additional shelf room in the 
library was referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be extended to the 
donors of the bronze bas-relief of Horatio Stebbins, D.D. 
This beautiful memorial has been placed 
on the wall of the upper hall. It was ac- 
companied by the following letter, signed 
by thirty-two persons :-— 

“The undersigned, friends of Horatio 
Stebbins, in grateful and affectionate re- 
membrance of him, unite in presenting to 
the American Unitarian Association the 
bronze memorial which has now been placed 
permanently on its walls. 

“For more than half a century Horatio 
Stebbins was a unique force in our American 
ministry. During more than a generation 
on the Pacific Coast he was a presence and 
an example to all who went in and out be- 
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fore him, a leader in the city, a wise counsel- 
dor, in affairs, and an inspiring force in the 
pulpit, which to him was a throne of power. 

“Multitudes of men up and down the 

coast, from the mountains to the sea, knew 
him, honored him, and loved him; and in 
the most intimate ministries of his church 
his. people received his words ‘as the still, 
thirsty earth receives the gentle rain.’ 
_ “This memorial, the work of one of his 
devoted friends in California, who knew 
the strength and beauty of his life and char- 
acter, is reverently dedicated to his mem- 
ory.” 

Reports were presented from the super- 
intendent of the Middle States and Canada 
and from the superintendent of work in the 
Pacific North-west. 

Upon motion of Mr, Frothingham 
'- Voted, That a committee of three, of which the presi- 
dent shall be chairman, be appointed by the president to 
have charge of the programme for the annual meeting. 

Adjourned. 

E. Sr. Joun, 
Secretary. 


CHARLES 


The National Alliance. 


The regular monthly meeting of the ex- 
ecutive board was held at headquarters on 
Friday; February 12, with twenty-two pres- 
ent. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, vice-presi- 
dent for New England, presided. 

-Miss Low will leave New York for the 
Pacific Coast on February 16, going directly 
to Redlands. It is expected that she will 
visit every branch on the coast, and return 
by the way of Helena, Salt Lake City, and 
Lawrence. The branches have contributed 
most generously to the expenses of the jour- 
ney, and she is assured of a hearty welcome 
wherever she goes. 

An appeal was presented from the branch 

at Farmington, Me., for help in the purchase 
of an organ. The society is flourishing, but 
the church services greatly need the enrich- 
ment and inspiration of good music; and, if 
the people cam procure an organ, they are 
confident that the church will exert a far 
larger and deeper influence in the commu- 
nity. 
. Several other appeals are still before the 
Alliance, and it is hoped that Pueblo and 
Wichita will receive especial attention. In 
Pueblo the closing of the United States Steel 
Works has somewhat crippled the society, 
and made its need more urgent. The ap- 
peal. for Wichita was made early in the 
season, and the assistance of the Alliance 
has been confidently expected to fill a final 
gap in the expense of building the new 
church. No appeal is more important at 
this time. 

The corresponding secretary reported 
visits to branches in Belmont, Dedham, and 
Fitchburg, Mass., and in Derby, Conn., 
where she was much impressed with the 
work done by the minister and his wife, 
under whose influence the church is taking 
a-good position in Connecticut. The sec- 
_ retary -has also addressed the New York 
League; and the collection taken, amounting 
to $30, was sent as the first contribution to 
Lancaster, Pa. 

The Committee on Southern Work re- 
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ported that a severe epidemic of measles in 
the family of Mr. Gibson has temporarily 
interfered with his work. Mr. Gillilan seems 
to be working acceptably, and Mr. Cowan 
has lately moved to Swansboro, as more 
central for his circuit. 

Those who have been interested in the 
library at Charleston, S.C., will be glad to 
learn that it is to be formally opened on 
March 1, and the anticipation of pleasure 
and profit is very. great. 

A new branch has been formed at Fresno, 
Cal., secretary, Mrs. W. C. Colson, 1460 L 
Street. The branch at Neillsville, Wis., has 
been reorganized, and is practically a new 
branch, Miss Ethel Ring, secretary. 

The next meeting of the board will be 
held on March rr. 

Eminy A. FIFreip, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


OUR FAITH, | 

The remarkable welcome given to the 
statement of Unitarian belief commonly 
known as “Our Faith” has often been men- 
tioned in this department. For the first 
time in the history of our denomination 
something has been found which fairly well 
voices the views of our churches on essen- 
tial belief. These latitude and longitude 
lines, if we may call them so, of our univer- 
sal faith have been put into a new form by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. The 
little slips printed by the thousand copies 
are familiar to our people. But this latest 
style will be found exceedingly useful in 
many ways. 

The aim has been to supply the wants of 
the Post-office Mission in its church vesti- 
bule work. The other slips were so small 
that they were lost to sight in the racks where 
sermons and tracts are placed. This edi- 
tion is printed in two colors, red and black, 
on firm paper, size 64 by 5 inches. ‘This is 
well adapted, not only for placing in the 
racks as mentioned, but as something for 
the wall or table or other conspicuous place. 
It is both tasteful in print and goodly in 
size. A large edition has been printed. It 
is intended for free distribution, and marks 
another feature of the free literature work 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Any request for a single copy or for any 
number of copies will be gladly responded 
to at the Sunday School Society Headquar- 
ters. No doubt the Women’s Alliance 
branches will find this a great help in their 
missionary work. 

In England this little statement has found 
favor, and is widely used just asit is. Prob- 
ably nothing else of this kind has ever been 
taken up in England to this degree. But 
some of the Sunday-schools and churches in 
that country have preferred to change the 
statement, so that the last two points read 
as follows: “The Supremacy of Character’ 
and the “Progress of Souls Onward and Up- 
ward Forever” instead of “Salvation by 
Character” and the “Progress of Mankind 
Onward and Upward Forever.” 
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DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The directors of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society held a monthly meeting Mon- 
day, February 8, at 25 Beacon Street, 2.30 
P.M. Present, Messrs. Horton, Lord, Hum- 
phreys, Secrist, Greenman, Griffin, Mrs. 
Billings, Mrs. Winsor, Mrs. Brooks, and Miss 
Parker. 

Minutes of the last meeting read and ap- 
proved. The report of the treasurer was 
also read, indicating a somewhat improved 
condition of the current finances. 

The special committee (Mr. Secrist and 
Mrs. Brooks) appointed on the subject 
“how to put the Sunday-schools in closer 
touch with the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, for purposes of information and 
guidance,” made its report. Two sugges- 
tions were offered. 1. The information 
needed is not generally known. More in- 
formation will create more efficiency and 
interest. 2. This might be secured by a 
circular letter sent out occasionally, possibly 
quarterly, giving account of what is being 
done in Sunday-schools, explaining our pub- 
lications, and offering such advice as would 
be helpful for usual Sunday-school work. 
A package of such circular letters, in case 
they were issued, should be sent to every 
school, with a request that they he distrib- 
uted among the teachers and workers. 

The report was accepted and the commit- 
tee discharged. A consideration of the re- 
port then followed, and it was voted that 
the same committee, with the president, be 
requested to prepare such a circular letter, 
and have it distributed in the spring, as a 
test of the plan. 

The president announced that a form of 
“Our Faith,’ 64 by 5 inches, printed in red 
and black, will soon be issued. It is in- 
tended for free distribution in any channel, 
but specially to serve the needs of the Post- 
office Mission work in their church vestibule 
racks. 

It was reported to the directors that Dr. 
Lyon is preparing from week to week a 
series of lessons for his own Sunday-school. 
They treat the characters and events from 
the time of Elijah to that of the era of Jesus. 
Dr. Lyon has been invited to offer some 
samples of his work in view of future use 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
These sainple lessons were referred by vote 
to the Publication Committee for inspection. 

Attention was then called to the coming 
observance of Bible Sunday, March 6, in 
our Sunday-schools and churches. It was 
apparent by reports that the idea was being 
widely welcomed: some matters growing out 
of the subject were quite fully discussed. 

Rev. H, H. Saunderson was then intro- 
duced, and offered a brief report of his trip 
in the interests of the Unitarian Sunday 
Sehool Society. He brought several sug- 
gestions made to him by workers in the West 
and South. These were quite comprehen- 
sive in their nature, and referred to matters 
of publication, administration, and general 
outlook, Mr, Saunderson’s impressions con- 
stituted a source of hopefulness and encour- 
agement as to the conditions of our Sunday- 
schools. 

‘A motion was then made and carried that 
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a special committee be appointed to make a 
report at the next meeting on matters con- 
nected with the Sunday School Society book- 
rooms. Mr. Griffin, Mr. Lord, and Mrs. 
Winsor were selected to form that commit- 
tee; 

There being no further business, the meet- 
ing adjourned to March 7. Louisa P. Parker, 
Clerk, 

One of the suggestions offered by Mr. 
Saunderson was that the Western Sunday- 
schools ought to recognize the Western head- 
quarters a little more. It is possible that 
wider information should be given, and I 
think that will be accomplished. Be it said 
here and now that at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, isa full stock of all the publications 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
ample for orders. Miss Lina Scheible, in 
charge, will do everything to show the ma- 
terial and to fill any order that may be re- 
ceived. I have had letters even from the 
vicinity of Chicago asking for samples which 
could easily be obtained at our Chicago head- 
quarters. Epwarp A. Horron. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, February 24, will be conducted by 
Rev. George Hodges, D.D., of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge. 


Meetings. 


MERRIMACK VALLEY UNITARIAN .CLUB,— 
The annual dinner of the club, whose mem- 
bers are men in the Merrimack Valley Uni- 
tarian churches, was given on Thursday, 
February 4, in the vestry of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Lowell. The club on 
this occasion united with the Liberal Chris- 
tian Club, whose members are men in the 
Liberal Christian churches of Lowell; and 
it was ladies’ night. There were present 
large delegations from the Manchester, Con- 
cord, Nashua, and Lowell churches, and also 
delegates from neighboring cities and towns. 
Hon. George F. Richardson presided, and 
Rev. Alfred Manchester of Salem said grace. 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright was the speaker, and 
his subject was “The Value of Art and Skill 
in Industry.” The large audience gave close 
attention for an hour, while he clearly, logi- 
cally, and wittily made apparent the value 
of art and skill in industry. George C. 
Wright, Secretary. 


Cuicaco AssociaATE ALLIANCE.—The third 
meeting of the season was held at the Church 
of the Messiah on the morning of February 
4, with the president, Mrs. Dudley, in the 
chair. About 75—representatives from the 
six branches and friends—were present, and 
the luncheon furnished a pleasant social 
feature of the occasion. The chairman of 
the Religious News Comunittee, Mrs. H. T. 
Lewis, gave account of numerous happen- 
ings in the religious world, notably the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Hale, the death of Rev. 
Brooke Herford, and certain exhibitions of 
Russian religious intolerance. The address 
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Woolley, on the ‘‘Présent Demands of the 
Religious Life,” and followed fittingly that 
of the last meeting, when the idea of right- 
eousness as the centre of the religious life 
had been emphasized. Taking this concep- 
tion of the religious life as essentially the 
righteous, Mrs. Woolley discussed its needs 
from the point of view of will, thought, and 
feeling. The present-day test of the value 
of a religious belief is its practical manifes- 
tation as shown in daily intercourse with 
our fellows, in the philanthropic movements 
of the day, in all the many ways through 
which the love of God expresses itself in love 
of man. The good will active in good works 
is taken as sufficient criterion of the man’s 
religious life. The demands on the intel- 
lectual side were touched upon more briefly, 
—the desire to find a reason for the faith 
that is in us, to wring from science or phil- 
osophy answers to questions as to the origin 
and purpose of our lives. Failure to find 
a satisfactory answer ends often in agnos- 
ticism, sometimes reverent, sometimes flip- 
pant. Important as are both these phases, 
especially that which emphasizes the broth- 
erhood of man and makes the useful citizen, 
Mrs. Woolley thinks the time has come for 
earnest people, Unitarian or otherwise, 
to turn their attention more to that side 
of the religious life which had been insist- 
ent in its demands in all ages, which 
could not long be neglected without injury 
to the active life. This aspiration of the 
human heart, the feeling of kinship with 
the Infinite, the longing to be in harmony 
with the divine purpose, are too often stifled 
in the strenuous life of to-day. It needs 
the calm and quiet of frequent solitude to 
be most richly felt, perhaps to prove its ex- 
istence at all. If allowed its rightful place, 
“this soul-sustaining side of religion’ would 
lift us above our discouragements over small 
failures into a faith in the goodness which 
underlies even the pain and sorrow of the 
world. Certain widely felt religious move- 
ments of the day have built their house 
upon this rock, the actual personal experi- 
ence of those who have gained strength and 
inspiration from what Whittier, the Friend, 
would call the Inner Light. It will not 
teach us to give up the active life, but to 
make it-infinitely more useful, more cheer- 
ful, and full of gratitude for the life that 
now is. In the discussion which followed, 
Miss French, Mr. Pulsford, and Mrs. Lynn 
took part. Mr. Pulsford especially empha- 
sized the importance of the inner life, and 
declared this was the true field of action 
for the minister,—his mission was pre-emi- 


nently to the personal religious life. This 
was his, ‘‘to keep and cultivate.” 
NEw YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 


Women.—A regular meeting was held on 
Friday, February 5, at the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, with the president, Miss 
Chapman, in the chair, and an attendance 
of nearly two hundred. The meeting was 
opened with the Lord’s Prayer, after which 
the usual business was transacted, the treas- 
urer reporting a balance on hand of $193.35. 
Mrs. William I. Nichols was the first speaker 
of the day, and had for her subject ‘The 


of the day was made by Mrs, Celia Parker | History of Architecture in New York in the 
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Nineteenth Century.’’ We have few public 
buildings, said Mrs. Nichols, to which we 
can point with pride; for even in the time of 
the early Dutch settlers building was gov- 
erned by the commercial spirit, whereas in 
New England the religious spirit prevailed. 
In speaking of the churches, Mrs. Nichols 
considered their architecture a marvel, when 
the difficulties of building are taken into 
account. Of these Trinity Church has al- 
ways held its own place, and Grace Church 
is an interesting bit. Mrs. Nichols wished 
the question of denominational architecture 
could be taken up, and that our Unitarian 
churches could express the simplicity and 
truth of our faith. The trust buildings, 
banks,-and office buildings were declared to 
represent the highest types of architecture, 
and the reason for this to be that the boards 
of directors are composed of men of wealth 
and cultivation, who can command the best. 
Mrs. Nichols spoke in terms of gratitude and 
appreciation of Frederick Law Olmsted, the 
designer of Central Park, of William M. 
Hunt, and of George B. Post, the originator 
of steel-frame construction. Mrs. Nichols 
closed with an appeal to all to help in mak- 
ing the tale of the present century a better 
one than the past. Mrs. Lawless,fthe next 
speaker, treated the history of painting and 
sculpture. To-day there is hardly any dis- 
tinctive American art: broadly speaking, 
our art is French. The great painters of 
the early part of the century were men- 
tioned,Copley, Benjamin West, Trumbull, 
Gilbert Stuart, easily at the head, and 
Thomas Cole, who is called the father of 
landscape painting and whose views of the 
Hudson were famous. Later were William 
M. Hunt, George Fuller, and George Inness, 
whom Mrs. Lawless declared to. be the 
strongest and greatest landscape artist. She 
gave an account of the founder of the Amer- 
ican school of sculpture, Hiram Powers, 
and later sculptors, including William Wet- 
more Story, Harriet Hosmer, John Rogers, 
Saint Gaudens, Daniel C. French, and Mac- 
monnies. The founding’ of the Society of 
American Artists exercises an immense in- 
fluence, and stands for all that is best in 
the art of our country. Mrs. Emil L. Boas 
spoke of, the history of music. The chief 
musical influence has been the opera and 
the best orchestral concerts, There were 
few musical societies, and early in the cen- 
tury the St. Cecilia failed because New York 
did not appreciate classical music. Oper- 
atic performances entirely in English were 
frequent, and Italian opera was first known 
in 1825. Mrs. Boas told of Jenny Lind’s 
first concert in 1850, and of later operatic 
seasons and the formation of musical so- 
cieties. The present condition of music in 
New York, the speaker thought, is most 
gratifying, and between two hundred and 
three hundred concerts are given in the 
season of three or four months. The last 
speaker, Mrs, Sidney Rosenfeld, through a 
misunderstanding of the subject was not 
prepared to speak on the history of the 
drama in New York. But she said she 
could not speak of any development,—that 
there had been a retrogression, because the 
drama has never had a place in art, though 
it appeals to a vaster body of people than 
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any other art. . Mrs. Rosenfeld spoke of the 
attitude of the public toward the actor, de- 
claring that it had cost him his self-respect, 
and the result had shown itself in the class 
of plays that are popular. She spoke of the 
beginning of the new venture, the National 
Art Theatre, out of which has grown the 
formation of a stock company which will 
open with plays of Shakespeare and follow 
with plays of fine literary worth. Mrs. 
Forbes, president. of the Samaritan Alliance, 
invited all to remain to luncheon; and, after 
singing the hymn, “‘Life of Ages,” the meet- 
ing adjourned. Clara F. Wheeler, Record- 
ing Secretary. 


Churches. 


Bostron.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist: Sunday evening services will be 
held during Lent, beginning February 21. 
Seats are all made free. Special music is 
arranged by the regular choir. The minister 
takes for the general subject of the addresses 
Shakespeare’s words, “‘sermons in stones.’ 
The special subjects are “The Sermon in 
Stones,” ‘‘The Sermon in Books,’ ‘The Ser- 
mon in a Bible Manuscript,” ‘’The Sermon 
in Buildings,’ ‘The Sermon in Pictures,” 
“The Sermon in Human Lives.’ 


AtHoL, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church: 
Great rejoicing greeted the announcement at 
last Sunday evening’s service that Mr. Barker 
had declined the call to the Taunton Uni- 
tarian church. Since Mr. Barker came (three 
years ago) the congregation has increased 
from fifty to an average of three hundred. 
He has been successful in attracting the peo- 
ple from the First Church (which has been 
closed for a year) to the services of this 
church; and, if the work continues as suc- 
cessfully in the future as in the past, we shall 
have one of the strongest Unitarian churches 
in the State. We have always believed that 
a minister does the greatest good to his de- 
nomination by gathering together a strong, 
loyal congregation. This is the work Mr. 
Barker is accomplishing. 


Curcaco, Iny.—-Unity Church: Rev. Fred 
V. Hawley, now secretary of the Western 
Conference, has received and accepted a 
call to the pastorate of thls church, and will 
begin his work the 6th of March. Mr. Haw- 
ley has been received with great favor wher- 
ever he has spoken in the East and the West. 
He will enter upon his new duties with great 
zeal and enthusiasm. The services will be 
held, for the present, in Randall Hall, for- 
merly occupied by the society founded by 
Mr. Milsted. 

Personal. 


Rey. Clay MacCauley, pastor of Bell Street 
Chapel, Providence, delivered the oration 
at the exercises in commemoration of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birthday, held jointly by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of 
Rhode Island. He was introduced by Gov. 
Garvin as one who had fought in the Civil 
War and been imprisoned during that con- 
flict and was personally acquainted with 
President Lincoln. 


By a formal vote of the Ministers’ Club 
of New York Rey. John White Chadwick 
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was appointed to write a kindly word of 
greeting and farewell on behalf of the club 
to Rev. D. M. Wilson, and to express appre- 
ciation of his faithful, devoted work in 
Brooklyn and especially the cordial recogni- 
tion of his loyalty to the Ministers’ Club, 
proved by his regular attendance and inter- 
est in its debates and fellowship. ‘There 
were various testimonies of appreciation,’ 
wrote Mr. Chadwick, ‘“‘and Mr. Nichols told 
us of your parting words with the people of 
Unity Church. I was further instructed to 
say that our good wishes would follow you 
into your new field. I need not again assure 
you of my personal regard nor of my sincere 
hope that your replanting in Massachusetts 
soil may keep you fresh and fruitful for 
many happy years.”’ 


Resolutions were adopted at the last meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Club of Newton, placing 
on record an expression of the sorrow of its 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Art in the Home.—It is not enough to send our 
children to carefully selected schools or to show them 
the treasures of art that fill our museums. Love for and 
appreciation of the beautiful must be learned at home by 
constant association with artistic surroundings. This 
thought is well brought out by the Paine Furniture Co. 
in another column to-day. : 


10,000 Plants for 16c.—This is a remarkable offer 
the John A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis., makes. 
They will send you their big plant and seed catalog, to- 
gether with enough seed to grow 1,000 fine, solid cabbages, 
2,000 delicious carrots, 2,000 blanching, nutty celery, 2,000 
rich, buttery lettuce, 1,000 splendid onions, 1,000 rare, lus- 
cious radishes, 1,000 gloriously brilliant flowers, all for but 
16 cents postage, providing you will return this notice, and, 
if you will send them 20 cents in postage, they will add to 
the above a package of the famous Berliner cauliflower.— 

rE. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev Geo. F. Piper is 


Bedford, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Worcester, roth inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw, of 
Ashby, Arthur J. Clark, of Worcester, and Rose Marion 
Baldwin, of Lunenburg. | 

In Littleton, N.H., roth inst., by Rev. M. S. Bucking- 
ham, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Jacob F, 
Hildebrand and Mabel A. Currier, both of Littleton. 


Deaths. 


At Edwards, Fla., roth inst., Emily, wife of Rev. J. C, 
Gibson. : . 

In Jamaica Plain, 13th inst., Mary Augusta Cumings, 
wife of Charles Kb. Cumings, 67 years. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dydley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 


ment. 
Telephon 


, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


Bt et ate COLONY FOR UNITARIANS 

in elevated, healthful suburb of Richmond, Va. 
Only Unitarian Church edifice in Virginia. Gifts o 
lots near street cars to settlers. 5 cent fare to city. 
E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


rite 
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members at the death of Rev. Dr. Francis B. 
Hornbrocke, for more than twenty. years 
minister of Channing Church. Bringing to 
the ministry rare gifts of scholarship and 
eloquence, his pulpit utterances were en- 
riched by the results of his close touch with 
the world’s highest and latest thoughts, and 
were full of inspiration to higher ideals. One 
of the founders of this club, he gave to its 
interests unwearied devotion in his personal 
contributions and in every way in which he 
could be of service, while the broadening of 
its field and scope was one of his cherished 
wishes. His manly and large-hearted friend- 
ship has been felt in the close contact of 
so many years. His public service to. the 
community stood for the protection of all 
lines of worthy development in education 
and philanthropy. The deep and earnest 
sympathy of the club was extended to the 
family in their bereavement. The resolu- 
tion was drawn up by Adelbert L. Hudson, 
Frank H. Burt, William F. Hammett, com- 
miittee. 


Amy Morris Bradley. 


It is fitting in recording the death of Miss 
Amy Morris Bradley, which occurred last 
month at her late home in Wilmington, 
N.C., that some notice of her work there 
should be given. Miss Bradley was born in 
East Vassalboro, Me., in 1823, and later 
taught in the schools of Gardiner, Me., and 
in the Winthrop School in Charlestown, Mass. 
She gave up her school at the latter place on 
account of ill-health, and sought the milder 
climate of San José, Costa Rica, where she 
continued teaching. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War she was in East Cambridge, 
Mass., where her services had been sought 
as a translator of the Spanish language by 
some mercantile establishment. Immedi- 
ately after the battle of Bull Run she offered 
her services to the government as nurse. 
Throughout the entire war she served her 
country devotedly, and many were the 
letters she was constantly receiving from 
grateful soldiers to whom she had minis- 
tered. 

After the close of the war she continued 
in the South, establishing a school for the 
poor whites in Wilmington, N.C. This work 
was inspired by Rev. Charles Lowe, who had 
observed that much was being done for the 
colored people of the South, while the poor 
whites were left in lamentable ignorance. 
This work was started under the auspices of 
the American Unitarian Association. Miss 
Bradley, at the beginning of her undertak- 
ing, met with every obstacle possible to en- 
counter; but with indomitable courage and 
persistence she carried out her plans un- 
flinchingly, superior, if not indifferent, to 
the opposition and prejudice everywhere 
about her. She opened her school on Jan, 
9, 1867, in a very small building, and within 
a week had sixty-seven pupils. The con- 
dition of some of these was deplorable.  IIl- 
fed, poorly clad, and ignorant, Miss Bradley 
had literally to feed the hungry and clothe 
the poor before she could minister to their 
spiritual and mental necessities, meanwhile 
establishing a Sunday service in which she 
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was teacher, superintendent, and preacher. 
The school rapidly increased under her fos- 
tering care, and was soon placed upon a firm 
basis. Through the generosity of Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, who had been interested in the 
undertaking from the first, the field of use- 
fulness was greatly enlarged. The corner- 
stone of a new building was laid in 1871, and 
in 1872 the large, well-equipped Tileston 
School was opened to the public, the first 
free public school in Wilmington. ‘Trained 
teachers were brought from the North, and 
so numerous were the applications for ad- 
mittance to the school that many had to be 
turned away; but it was never the poor who 
were rejected. It was those with money in 
their purses who must needs wait. Thus 
in five years the school had grown from a 
small roomful of timid, half-suspicious, 
hungering souls into a large crowded school 
of ten or twelve rooms, with all the modern 
educational appliances, for which Mrs, Hem- 
enway had assumed the financial responsi- 
bility. 

Miss Bradley, in spite of delicate health, 
continued her work until the summer of 
1891. Three generations have arisen to call 
her blessed. She was the friend, adviser, 
and helper of all, in matters physical as well 
as spiritual. That she was endowed with 
the sterling qualities we are wont to claim 
for our New England ancestors goes without 
saying. That she suffered much from her 
isolation from Northern friends, from the 
atmosphere of the liberal faith, and from 
much that she held dear, only those can 
realize who knew her in her Southern home,— 
themselves of the faith still unwelcome in 
a large part of the South,—-and these can 
best appreciate the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and love for her fellow-creatures which sup- 
ported her in her life-work. She was an 
ardent Unitarian, and welcomed warmily the 
transient few who strayed into the city. 
With quaint humor she would say, ‘Ah! 
now you have doubled the number of Uni- 
tarians in Wilmington.’”” Miss Bradley died 
in the little brown cottage, in the school 
grounds, which had so long been her home. 
The announcement of her death was received 
in Wilmington with reverent sorrow. On 
the Sunday following, a large gathering of 
men, women, and children, assembled in the 
school hall where she had been the moving 
spirit to join in the memorial service in her 
honor. Wilmington will always hold her 
in grateful remembrance. 

The body lay in state all day Sunday, 
January 17; and the Dispatch of Wilmington 
says — 

“Wilmington has had but few funerals 
more impressive than that: of the late Miss 
Amy Morris Bradley, which was held at 
four o’clock yesterday afternoon in the as- 
sembly hall of the high-school building. 
The services were conducted in a most im- 
pressive manner by Rey. Dr. A. D. McClure. 

“There were assembled a very large gath- 
ering of people from all stations in life, and 
the majority of them were former pupils 
of the deceased educator. It was a sad and 
solemn occasion. There was perhaps a 
larger assemblage of Miss Bradley’s former 
scholars than had ever gathered together 
at any one time. Men and women who are 
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now getting along in years met yesterday 
for the first time since they were at. school 
together under Miss Bradley.” 

The editor of the Dispatch spoke of her 
in the following terms :— 

“The community mourns the death of 
Miss Amy Morris Bradley. She was one of 
Wilmington’s foremost citizens, and the 
magnitude of her work stands out to-day as: 
an everlasting monument. Miss Bradley 


National Oats 


Greatest oat of the century. 
¥ielded in 193 in Ohio 187, 
in Mich. 231,in Mo. 255, and in 


N. Dakota 310 bus. peracre. You 
can beat that record in 1904! 


we mail you free lots of farm seed 
Samples and our big catalog, tell- 
ingall about this oat wonder and 
thousands of other seeds, 


JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO, 
La Crosse, 
Wis. 


Atlantic Ocean 


Elegant new passenger steamers weekly, 
New York to New Orleans, thence * 


Cross Country. 


Daily trains from New Orleans through 
Louisiana, Texas, Néw and Old 
Mexico, Arizona and California to San - 
Francisco, and thence across the 


Pacific Ocean 


Via Pacific Mail, Occidental and Oriental 
or Toyo Kisen Kaisha Steamers, for 
all points in Hawaiian Islands, China,.. 
Japan, Philippines, and around the. 
world. 


For further information, free illustrated _ 
pamphlets, maps, time-tables, through . 
rates, railroad, steamer or sleeping car. 
tickets, address any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


New York: 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway. 
Boston: 170 Washington Street. 
Baltimore: 109 E. Baltimore Street. 
Syracuse: 129 South Franklin Street. 
Philadelphia: tog South 3rd Street. 


L. H. Nutting, General Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, New York City, N.Y. 
E. E. Currier, N. E. Agent, 170 Wash- 
ington St., Boston; E, O. McCormick, 
P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal.; T. J. 
Anderson, G. P. A., Houston, Texas. 
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was the mother of public school education 
in Wilmington. Coming here in 1867, two 


years after the close of the fiercest and blood- |. 


iest war the world has ever known, she had 
many obstacles to face, and not a few of 
them appeared insurmountable. She soon 
overcame a volume of prejudice, and her 
work. began to take a hold in the community. 
It took a woman of her strong determina- 
tion and persistency that knew no failure 
to make a success of what she had started 
out to do. Year by year her influence grew, 
and the aim of her life gradually rounded 
into success. She lived to see her life-work 
perfected. The seed she planted over a 
quarter of a century ago grew and developed 
into one of the finest public school systems 
of the country. She was happy over the 
result of her labors, the climax of her work. 
Hundreds of prominent men and women of 
this and other States bear living testimony 
of her untiring and ever-faithful efforts. 
Her name will ever be held in highest rever- 
ence in this community. The Dispatch 
would suggest that Miss Bradley’s portrait 
be hung in the assembly hall of each of the 
public schools of the city in honor of her 
memory.” 


Thorvaldur Thorvaldson, Jr. 


The death of Mr. Thorvaldson at the Stil- 
man Infirmary in Cambridge on Tuesday, 
February 9, is a serious blow to the pros- 
pects of our Unitarian work among the Ice- 
landers, and a sad and sudden end to a most 
promising career. Mr. Thorvaldson, though 
young in years, had by force of character 
and natural ability become one of the leaders 
in the group of intelligent and forward- 
looking men of his race, who are laying the 
foundations of a new Icelandic colony in 
America. Since its organization he had been 
the secretary of the Icelandic Unitarian As- 
sociation, aud in large measure its guiding 
mind. Of peasant stock, thrifty, earnest, 
upright, ambitious, by hard labor and con- 
stant sacrifice both on his own part and 
that of his parents, he won his way to the 
higher education, and has been for two 
years past in the graduate school of Harvard 
University, preparing himself for the profes- 
sion of a civil engineer. He had won the 
deep respect of his teachers and associates; 
and his natural abilities, his industry, his 
real gifts of mind and heart, promised for 
him a most useful and happy life. While 
devoted to his chosen profession, he was in- 
terested in everything that touched the 
welfare of the Icelandic people. He threw 
himself with ardor into our Unitarian work, 
and was conspicuous among all his fellows 
for his grasp of the situation, his broad 
sympathies, his vision of the possible future. 
During his residence in Cambridge he has 
spoken not infrequently at our Unitarian 
gatherings, describing the work among the 
Icelanders; and he made a notable address 
in Tremont Temple at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Association. He died suddenly 
after an operation for appendicitis. His 
body has been sent to his home in Manitoba, 
accompanied by Mr. Stefansson, his friend 
and room-mate, and a member of the Har- 
vard Divinity School. S. A. EL 
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out arms, legs, or head,— yet he said 


had taught him more than all the books 


he had ever read. 


The mere sight of beautiful, things is in 
itself an education, and herein lies the 
strongest argument for objects of beauty 
Every piece of furniture 
ought to be chosen with a realization that 
it is bound to leave its impress for good 


in the home. 


or bad. 


With such a thought in mind we present this Library Table. 
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ART IN THE HOME. 


Michael Angelo went constantly to the 
Vatican to see a Torso,— a fragment, with- 


it 


Its central -posi- 
tion in the room gives it an almost obtrusive prominence, and it is the one piece 
of furniture with which to start a crusade for industrial art in the commonplace 
things of life. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 OGANAL ST., BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘*‘Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Rach sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery, 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Food for a Man. 
2. The Lord’s Supper. 
3. The Church and the City. 
4. Servetus and the Church. 
5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 
7. Spirituality. 
8. Truth. 
9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) | 
10. Growing Old. 
11. The Debt of Retigion to Herbert Spencer. 
14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 
19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 
12. I. The God We Worship. 


13. Il. The Christ We Love. 

15. Ill. The Heaven We Hope For. 
16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 

17. V. The Bible We Accept. 

18. VI, The Divine Inspiration. 
20. 


VII. The Salvation We Believe in. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress S!., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a your, san just 


starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian’ 


Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association. 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL Meruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

No. CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. THe JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
Judgment. Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. g. THE Breatu oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1ir. Lipgrat CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Josery Prizestiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wart O’ciock 1s 17 in Re1icion? By Rev. 
M, J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No.15. A Sout wirH Four Winpows Opgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons oN REVIVALS. “ae Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No.20. THzoporE ParKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. so cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorxkinG THEORY IN Etuics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Curistian Unitarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. THE ResuRRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W_ H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHorT AND Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28, THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CurisT. By 
aad James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
e 
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ZHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Bostom 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 
By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


Pleasantrics, 


College-bred is sometimes a four years’ 
loaf, 


We see Pipes the plumber sitting deep 
in meditation, a contented smile hovering 
upon his face. ‘Ah!’ we venture gayly, 
“building air-castles?’ ‘‘Better’n that,’ he 
tells us. ‘Plumbing them,.”’—/udge. 


Mr. Misfit: ‘‘No use trying to explain 
things to a woman: she can’t understand 
scientific terms. Now here’s’— Mrs. Mis- 
fit: “Oh, yes, I can, Charles! Heredity is 
what a man blames his father and mother 
for, and environment is what he blames his 
wife and children for!’—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


The Columbian-Record vouches for. the 
truth of the story that a member of the Wat- 
terson Reading Circle of Columbus called 
at the public library recently and asked 
for Patmore’s poems. The attendant went 
to find them and, returning, said, ‘““We 
haven’t Pat Moore’s poems, but we have 
Tom Moore’s.”’ 


Consistency is a Jewel—A woman was 
brought into court to testify, and the judge 
asked her how old she was. “Thirty years 
of age, your honor,” she replied. ‘What!’ 
said the judge indignantly, “thirty years 
of age! Weren’t you in this court five years 
ago?’ “I think it very likely, your honor,” 
“And didn’t you tell me you were thirty 
then?” “I think it very likely, your honor. 
I am not one of those women who say one 
thing to-day and another thing to-morrow.” 


Congressman Cyrus R. Sulloway attended 
a church service last summer when the ser- 
mon was preached by a young student whose 
self-assurance was unusual. The young 
man hastened up to Congressman Sulloway 
as soon as the service was over, and made 
a strenuous effort to induce the gigantic 
statesman to compliment him on his dis- 
course. At last he said, “Congressman, I 
hope you weren’t annoyed by the length of 
my sermon.” ‘No,’ said Mr. Sulloway, 
“nor by its depth either.’’-—Boston Journal. 


When Terry McGovern was stopping in 
Philadelphia, he invariably rushed into the 
dining-room, told the waiter to bring him 
his breakfast, and usually tipped him 25 
or 35 cents. About the third day he was 
surprised to find a new waiter at the table, 
but on looking around saw the darky who 
had previously served him. Calling him 
over, he asked, ‘‘How is it you are not wait- 
ing on me?’ ‘The reply he received was 
astonishing: “I had a little hard luck last 
night, Mr. McGovern. I was down to the 
crap game and went broke. I put you up 
for 50 cents and I lost you to that new waiter.” 
Boston Journal. 


A German farmer was driving across a 
railroad track when a train struck his wagon, 
killed his horses, and threw him out. In 
the resulting suit for damages the plaintiff 
was on the witness-stand, making out a good 
case, when the defendant’s lawyer said, 
“Did you take any precaution before you 
drove upon the track?’ The witness seemed 
reluctant to answer, but finally stammered 
out, “Yah, I took yoost a leedle,—yoost a 
couple of swallows, dat’s all.’ This started 
a new line of defence, and it turned out that 
the “couple of swallows’? were the last in 
a pint flask that had been full when he 
started. He lost his case——Brooklyn Eagle. 


HURCH 
ae GAREEY 


CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold, Enamel, 
Diamond 2 Pear! 
Pave 2 delicately 
Carved Cases | 
5II-WASHINGTON:ST E 
| CORNER-WEST-SF} 


CHURCH ORGANS 


SIZES 


ALL 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass. 


WHITE STAR LINE iervieik 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


Mediterranean «woxrs 


GIBRALTAR ALGIERS 
MARSEILLES GENOA 
NAPLES ALEXANDRIA 


Republic (New), Jan. 2, Feb. 13. 
Romanic, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, Apr. 9. 
it Canopic, Jan. 30, Mar. 12. 
Send for sailing schedule, showing which steamers call 
at the different ports. 
tst Class, $65 upward. 3d Class at low rates. 


QUEENSTOWN 
BOSTON °fivirrooe SERVICE 
*Cymric, Dec. 24, Jan. 21. 
ist Class, $60 upward. 3d Class at low rates. 
*S.5. Cymric will not carry 2d class passengers. 
For rates and further information apply to or address 
WHITE STAR LINE, 77-81 State St., Boston. 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASMINCTON ST. 


S 


65 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


(28) [FEBRUARY 18 1904 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1@or. sos. oeee cece cocccceee -s 41 
{eee iTiEs aude 'eclaveean vdpe uve beac oeeS pig getog 
$3,043,408.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. , 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, pacar. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GILLOTT Sess 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Polnts~-1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertixraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles.-1064, 1065, 1066 and others. 


MENEELY & CO sss 


WEST TROY, WAPERVLIET, NY 1826. 
e True ‘* Menee tandard ” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm. 


r PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


Gducational. 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1904-05 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $4co each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a higher order. Applica- 
tions accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work 
must be made defore April rst, 904, on special blanks to 
be obtained of Rosrrr S. Morison, Secretary of the 
Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


_ MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. OC. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINF SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. 
ratories. A new gymnasium. Shee for Mechanic Arts. 
Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American ideals. 
Descriptive pamphlet, with fll page illustrations, sent 

ITE, Principal, 


Labo- 


free on request. DR. G. R. n 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


“ae 


FOR 
GIRLS 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
* BOSTON. 
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